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Now that the Sunday-school lessons tell of our 
Lord’s life in Galilee, a peculiar interest attaches to 
the touching poem “ Out of Galilee,” from the grace- 
ful pen of Dr. A. R. Thompson. 


Another monthly conspectus of recent books worth 
noting, appears in our department of “ Books and 
Writers” this week. We have reason to believe 
that our readers value this new help to a survey of 
the general book field. It is prepared with discrimi- 
nating care. 





It is an added mark of confidence when those who 
take The Sunday School Times are ready to pay for 
its distribution elsewhere. Such a token comes to 
us in a donation from the Congregational Sunday- 
school of Bristol, Connecticut, for the distribution of 
this paper “among needy workers at the West.” 





Wise and watchful pastors are always glad of 
good suggestions in the line of preaching to children. 
What the Rev. Dr. Broadus has to say on this sub- 
ject is sure of a hearing. His closing words are 
particularly noteworthy. The minister who preaches 
special sermons to children will learn how to make 
his sermons generally helpful tw the little folk. 


‘There is still need of missionary work in organ- 
izing Sunday-schools, even in those states which are 
counted foremost in Sunday-school activities. An 


Illinois postmaster was recently written to, to learn if 
there-was a Sunday-school of any kind on his beat. 
He wrote back: “We have a good district school, 
and our people do all they cgn to support it, but no 
school called Sunday-school. There is a man here 
who talks about Sunday-schools; but the people 
consider him a little off his nut.” That neighbor- 
hood-eccentric ought to be made township secretary, 
and asked to organize his district. 
It never seems to us that our sphere of possible 
influence is vast and limitless. It never seems to us 
that it is so extensive as some other person’s. Yet 
each of us is at the very centre of a sweep upward 
to the zenith and outward to the encircling horizon. 
What we do or say now seems to us a very small 
matter ; but it is the beginning of a train of conse- 
quences which shall never have an end. 
“ There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are everywhere, 
And time is eternity, 
And the here is over there ; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far away.” 


The “sthetes” say something, once in a while, 
worthy of a place in the memory. For instance, the 
young Londoner, who is now lecturing Americans 
on art, says that his friend, the painter Burne Jones, 
| declares: “The more materialistic science becomes, 
the more angels [ shall paint; that is my protest in 
favor of the immortality of the soul.” There is 
sound sense in this. Acts are commonly the best 
arguments ; and so, in its effect on unbelievers, a 
downright gospel sermon or an effectual fervent 
prayer may be far more potent than a public argu- 
ment with a skeptic, or a private discussion with a 
believer in “natural law.” If science becomes 
materialistic—although the wave of materialism is 
manifestly receding—then let us become spiritual. 
We cannot all paint angels, but we can show more 


all, there are few things so hard for a materialist to 
explain away, as a saintly Christian life. 





considerable time. 
to ladies, but it does not show his gentlemanliness 





of the heavenly spirit in our earthly lives; and, after 


True gentlemanliness includes both manliness and 
gentleness. The real gentleman combines the ten- 
derness of the womanly nature with the strength 
and nobleness of high manhood. The lad who aspires 
to be a gentleman must not be content with lifting 
his cap to a lady, and showing her deference in his 
words and actions. That is all well, as far as it goes; 
but it does not go far enough. Real gallantry does 
not limit its show of respect to those who are of the 
gentler sex: it is as deferential to age, and as keenly 
alive to the needs of the weaker of either sex, as it is 
uniformly courteous and polite toward every woman. | 
But/it is a very common thing to see a young man 
quick to rise from his seat in a crowded car and proffer 
the place to a well-dressed and attractive lady, when 
he had no thought of offering that seat to an aged 
gentleman who had been standing before him for a 
His action proves his attention 


Parents who would have their sons gentlemanly must 
teach them that it is quite as important to give 
deference to age as to sex. The command “Thou 





face of the old man,” was spoken by God himself, 
before the command had gone forth to be very quick 
to give your seat to a pretty girl in the horse-cars. 

A recent medical writer, in discussing the various 
signs of the insane temperament, says that he is 
inclined to think that “punning on words is some- 
times an indication of the temperament.” This 
writer is in earnest in his statement, but he arouses 
in the reader’s mind the recollection that another 
medical authority, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, once 
wrote a humorous article about an “asylum for aged 
and decayed punsters,” the oldest inmate of which 
had become so feeble that for some years he had lost 
his questions and answers, and could only stammer 
out: “ Why is a—a—a like a—a—a? Because it’s 
a—a—a.” Perhaps Dr. Holmes and his serious 
follower can now combine their forces, and rid 
society of those jesters who think that wit consists 
in ridiculing, for the sake of a pun, everything, 
including the best hopes and brightest deeds of man, 
and that they show their own mental alertness by 
the impertinent way in which they break in upon 
others’ most serious talk, and try to turn everything 
into a joke. Certainly there is a time to laugh, but 
it is only the feeblest jesters who think that such a | 
time has no bounds save their own good pleasure. If 
the would-be merry-makers, who sacrifice everything . 
to their fondness for punning, furget that “a man 
who could make so vile a pun would not scruple to 
pick a pocket,” let.them be warned by Dryden’s 
solemn assertion that “great wits are sure to madness 
near allied,” and that even small punning may be a 
sign of a cracked brain. 





KNOWING WHOM YOU ARE TO TEACH. 


There can be fio teaching unless at the same time 
there is learning. Teaching is causing another to 
know ; and it is manifestly impossible for one to cause 
another to know, unless there is another to be caused 
to know. There is, to be sure, such a thing as uncon- 
scious teaching; teaching by example, teaching by 
chance remarks, teaching those whom the teacher has 
no thought of teaching : in fact, there is a great deal 
of this kind of teaching going on in the world: but 
even here there is, in every case, a learner as well as 
a teacher, to complete the teaching process, or to 
make the teaching a fact—even though the teacher 
does not know that he is teaching, nor know whom 
she is teaching. An ignorance of one’s pupil is a 
possibility in unconscious teaching, or in inadvertent 
teaching ; but it is not a possibility in intelligent 
teaching,—that requires the teacher to know whom he 
is to teach: he cannot teach intelligently without 
such knowledge. 
To begin with, as a teacher, you must know whom 
you are to teach ; not merely know your scholars by 
sight, know them by name, know them so that you 
can greet them as acquaintances, but know them in 
their individual capacities, attainments, and needs. 
On the face of it, this knowledge of your scholars is 
essential as preliminary to any intelligent teaching 
on your part. It may be they are blind. That fact 
does not forbid your teaching them; but it does fors 
bid your reliance on maps, pictures, and the black- 
board, as teaching agencies. Possibly they are deaf 








shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor the 


and dumb. If that be the case, the agencies which 
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you would reject for the blind come up into added 
prominence as helps to teaching. Even though you 
are sure that your scholars can both see and hear, you 
need to know also that they are capable of under- 
standing your language, and that they are reasonably 
familiar with the words you employ ; otherwise their 
eyes and ears might as well be closed, for all the 
good they get from your utterances. It is a sheer 
absurdity for you to attempt to teach another, unless 
you and your scholar are acquainted with a common 
language. It is a literal “absurdity ”—more lit- 

erally than, perhaps, you have had occasion to 
consider. What is an “absurdity”? The root 
idea of that word is ab and swrdus—from a deaf 
man; such responses as would come from a man 
who could not hear your remarks, but wanted 
it to appear that he did. All of us have had, or have 
heard “absurd” conversations of this sort. You 
meet a man on a country road, and, saying Good day ” 
to him, you ask “ How far is it to Wilton, please?” 
He nods back a Good-day, with the “ absurd” re- 
sponse—for he is a deaf man—* Well, no; I haven’t 
got any Stilton cheese,-but I’ve been making some 
good Young Americas,” That man understood your 
question quite as well as many a scholar in the Sun- 
day-school understands his teacher’s ordinary lan- 
guage ; and if there were more outspoken answering 
in our Sunday-school classes, there would be more of 
these absurdities apparent to all. 

Coleridge said, in substance, “ We cannot make 
another comprehend our knowledge, until we first 
comprehend his ignorance.” So long as we suppose 
a scholar to know what he does not know, we shall 
refrain from causing him to know that, and in conse- 
quence we shall be unable to cause him to know 
anything beyond that—anything to an understanding 
of which that is a necessity. Woful mistakes are 
constantly making in the Sunday-school because of 
a teacher’s failure to know his scholar just at. this 
point—to know his scholar’s ignorance. A good 
illustration of the danger of a lack just here is that 
given by Mrs. Horace Mann, in her story of a dis- 
trict school where, on the occasion of her visit, those 
boys who wanted “to be good” were asked to rise in 
their places; and all but one stood up. When that 
solitary little fellow was urged by his teacher to rise 
with the others, he began to cry, with a whimpering 
“ No”—“no ”—between his childish sobs. At this, 
Mrs. Mann stepped down alongside of him, and 
’ putting her arm over his shoulder tenderly, she asked, 
“ What do you think it means to Je good, my boy?” 
“Ter —be—whipped!” was the sobbing answer. 
The poor boy had been told when he was flogged, 
that it was to make him good ; and his untutored mind 
recoiled from an added supply of that kind of “ good- 
ness,” That boy understood his teacher quite as well 
as many a scholar has understood your wisest words 
spoken for his teaching. There is no mistake about 
this. The experience of the best teachers abundantly 
confirms this truth. . 

An intelligent Bible class teacher in a New England 
church had before him ten o# twelve adults, all of 
whom were church-members, and one of whom had 
long been a church-officer. In considering the open- 
ing verses of the Book of Acts, the® teacher asked 
what was meant by the “ passion” of Jesus there 
mentioned. Not getting an answer at once, he 
repeated the question in a leading form, “ Why, what 
events in the story of Jesus are referred to when he 
says here that ‘he showed himself alive after his 
passion ’?”’—but that also failed to bring an answer. 
Thinking that the lack must be in his mode of ques- 
tioning, or in the hesitation of his scholars to speak 
out, he set himself to get an answer to that question. 
After following the matter until he was satisfied, he 
found that not a scholar in his class had any proper 
understanding of the term “ passion” as applied to 
the closing sufferings in the human life of Jesus. That 
discovery changed utterly the methods of that teacher 
in his teaching work. fie now for the first time com- 
prehended the measure of his scholars’ ignorance ; and 
thus, for the first time, he was ready to begin their teaeh- 





ing. And his class was, in general intelligence, way 
ahead of the average class in the Sunday-schools of 
America. Not all scholars would stumble at the 
same term, but most.of them would be ignorant of the 
meaning of a word in as familiar use as “ passion.” 
The writer of this was, at one time, teaching a class 
of New York City lads, from fourteen to seventeen 
years old. In the lesson for the day the differences 
between the teachings of Moses and the teachings of 


upon. He questioned those lads familiarly as to 
their understanding of the terms “ Law” and “ Gos- 
pel,” and he found that not one of them had any 
other idea in either case, beyond a statutory civil 
enactment on the one hand, and certain books of the 
New Testament on the other. Is it strange that 
there are “ absurd” answers, or no answers at all, to 
questions put by Sugday-school teachers, to scholars 
who have no better understanding than in these 
cases, of the words employed in their questioning? 

There are none of us but are using words continu- 
ally, in ordinary conversation, which are not under- 
stood by those whom we address by means of those 
words. The writer was pointing out to one of his 
little daughters the beauty of the woods beyond the 
meadow they were passing on a summer ride. The 
child looked puzzled, but said nothing. When another 
reference was made to the distant “woods,” she 
ventured the inquiry, “ Papa, where are the woods ? 
Are they back of those trees?” The meadow she 
knew, and the trees she knew, but where were the 
woods? She had never been told, in so many words, 
that a great number of trees together were called 
“woods.” Her father was taught a lesson, when he thus 
learned her lack. That same father, when he was leav- 
jag home for a brief absence, asked another of his 
daughters to note their pastor’s text on Sunday morn- 
ing, and report it to her father when he came back. 
She failed to do this. As he was going away for 
another Sunday, he repeated his request. Again his 
daughter failed him. When this had happened the 
third time the father proposed, like Mrs. Horace 
Mann, to look into the cause of this trouble ; for he 
was sure that his daughter would have reported the 
text if a willing mind were the only need. “Now 
what is the trouble, my dear child? ” asked the father 
tenderly. “ Why didn’t you remember the text, 
or something about it?” Encouraged by this, the 
little girl looked up and asked a question for herself. 
“Papa, what is the text?” Another “absurdity” 
The father had taken it for granted that his daugh- 
ter knew what the “text” was in the pastor’s morn- 
ing service; and she would have known it if he had 
been a better teacher. He was telling this incident 
soon after to a friend, and that friend told him of a 
similar “ absurdity” in a home with which he was 
connected. A lad, who had been taken into that 
family as a farm boy, was told on Sunday, as he 
started for church, to be sure and remember where 
the “ text” was. On his return he was questioned 
by his mistress: “ Well, John, where was the text 
this morning?” “I don’t quite know, ma’am,” he 

replied doubtingly ; “ but I think it was somewhere 
down by the door.” All in bewilderment over that 
mysterious term “text,” the well-intentioned but 
ill-taught lad had given up his morning hour in 
church to find out where that thing could be, any 
way; and he was unwilling to confess his failure. 
That was an absurdity ; just such an absurdity as 
every teacher is liable to have in his class, unless he 
measures wisely the knowledge of those whom he 
essays to teach. 

Nor is it only in the measure of his knowledge, 
that a scholar is to be studied, and to be known by 
his teacher. It is in his personal tastes and pecu- 
liarities, in his feelings and desires, in his methods of 
thought and his modes of action, in his characteristics 
and tendencies, and in the nature of his home and 
week-day surroundings, that a scholar must be known 
before he can be taught intelligently. It is related 
of Professor Orfila, the great French toxicologist, 
that when he was testifying, in 2 court of justice, of 








Christ—the Law and the Gospel—were touched | 


i. 





the relative power of minute doses of a particular 
poison, one of the lawyers in the case inquired of him 
derisively, “ Could you tell us, Professor, the precise 
dose of this poison which a fly could take safely?” 
“T think I could,” was the cautious answer ; “ but I 
should need to know something about the particular 
fly under treatment. I should want to know his 
size, his age, his state of health, his habits of life, 
whether he was married or single, and what had been 
his surroundings in life so far. All these things bear 
om the size of the dose to be administered in any 
case.” Surely a scholar deserves as much study, and 
as wise and as cautious treatment, asa fly. But not 
every teacher is as wise or as cautious as Professor 
Orfila. 

The distinguished principal of one of the New 
York state normal schools has said, that if he had a 
class of fifty scholars he would try to be fifty different 
teachers, as he turned from one to another of those 
scholars to instruct them severally. In doing this, 
that principal would simply be doing a teacher’s 
duty; but it is a duty which can never be done 
intelligently until the teacher knows the differences 
which distinguish his scholars, one from another. No 
wise adaptation of instruction’ is possible unless the 
teacher understands the peculiarities of each scholar 
whom he is to instruct. If the scholar is already a 
consistent church-member, he certainly requires very 
different teaching from that suited to a young'répro- 
bate. If he is of a tender, loving heart, and of-a 
mercurial temperament, his share of instruction 
should be another than that for a lad of a cool and 
calculating disposition. One scholar is to be reached 
through his feelings; another through his reason. 
One likes pictures and stories; another prefers to 
follow a thread of new thought. Each scholar has 
his individuality ; it is for the teacher to know what 
that is, as preliminary to any hopeful effort at teach- 
ing the scholar. 

A teacher's study of his every scholar is quite as 
important as his study df the lesson; and it ought, 
in fact, to precede it; for until you know whom 
you are to teach, how can you judge what is to be 
taught? It has been said that “a sick soul needs not 
a lecture on medicine, but a prescription.” If you are 
to prescribe for a moral patient, you need to get down 
alongside of that patient, and to feel his pulse, 
and to look at his tongue, in order to know what 
is his precise condition, and what are his present 
requirements. With the highest attainable medical 
skill, and with a well-supplied apothecary’s shop at 
his service, no physician could ever administer a 
prescription intelligently unless he knew who was 
his patient, and what was the nature and stage of 
his disorder. Nor is a teacher more potent in his 
sphere than a physician in his. The best teacher in 
the world is not prepared to teach a Sunday-school 
class until he knows the members of that class. He, 
must know whom he is to cause to know a truth, 
before he can fairly begin to cause that truth to be 
known. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Forty thousand pair of eyes ought to see more than 
one pair; and they commonly do. That is why many a 
slip which has escaped the editor’s eyes is noticed by,some 
one of his readers. It is from Colorado that this lesson 
of sharp eyes comes to us this time. Here is the report: 

Pardon me for troubling you with a small matter, but have 
you noticed the similarity between the story in The Times this 
week—“‘ What Katy Learned from the Sermon”—and one 
which appeared in No. 1 of The Times for 1879—‘* How the 
Sermon Helped Kathie”? It is good enough to reprint every 
three years; but to whom does it belong,—Elizabeth Winthrop 
or “the German”? I think the first story is the better one. 

We might as well own up at the start. We are hand- 
somely caught. That story was written for The Sunday 
School Times by Elizabeth Winthrop, and published in 
our columns in January, 1879. It went over to Europe, 
and was there translated into German and published as 
a contribution in Der Sonntagsschul Freund, a Berlin paper 
“for teachers and teacheresses of the Sunday-school.” 
One of our editorial staff, reading the story in that Ger- 
man paper, thought it good enough to translate, and 
reproduced it accordingly as “from the German.” Our 
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Colorado friend thinks the first version the better one. 
Weil, a double transmigration of soul would hardly 
benefit any creation. By the time that story has been 
retranslated half a dozen times more (let our readers be 
on the watch for it now) it will be as difficult to recognize 
as some of the “good old hymns” which have been 
retinkered five times in a generation for two or three cen- 
turies by enterprising hymn-book makers. 


Old methods are made new by their revival after they 
have been forgotten or neglected. And many a plan 
which is objected to for its novelty would be found, on 
examination, to be a time-honored agency restored to its 
once-honored place. A call comes, just now, from a well- 
known Sunday-school worker in Connecticut, for the 
revival of the old-time practice of counting the second 
Sunday in the month as Sunday-school day. He says: 

I would suggest that an effort be made to secure the observ- 
ance of the second Sunday in each month, or quarter, as the 
Sunday-school day, when pastors shall be invited to preach in 
relation to the work, and superintendents to hold a children's 
meeting, or “ concert,” in the evening, or at the most convenient 
hour. Would it not bea grand thing to have a sottes effort 
in this direction? 

It was early in this century, while the Sunday-school 
was in its infancy in America, that the proposal was first 
made to count the second Sunday evening in the 
month as the Sunday-school evening. The /irst Sunday 
evening in the month—originally the first Monday evening 
—was observed widely at home and abroad as a concert 
of prayer for mivsions. It was therefore proposed to 
have a similar service or “ concert of prayer’ in behalf 
of the new Sunday-school movement, on the second 
Sunday evening in the month. The plan was formally 
recommended by the American Sunday-school Union as 
early as 1824—nearly sixty years ago. From this arose 
the “Sunday-school concert,” or monthly meeting for 
children and their friends. There are many churches 
which have not departed from this plan from that day 
until this; and there are many others which might do 
well by adopting the plan. Yet there are churches— 
may their tribe increase!—which count every Sunday 
Sunday-school day. It may be well, by and by, to have 
one Sunday in the month devoted to sermons and 
addresses to grown-up sinners—giving the rest of the 
month to the more hopeful classes. This is a world of 


progress. 


Those editorials on Teaching have stirred up our 
readers beautifully. (Quite a number of the lecturers are 
urging us to let up a little, and admit that there can be 
teaching sometimes which is not teaching—teaching 
where no one is a learner. They will not insist that this 
can commonly be the case; but if we will concede that 
it is a possibility, they will be satisfied. As a Con- 
necticut correspondent expresses it : 

Probably you are correct in theory concerning the superiority 
of catechetical teaching over other methods ; and that there 
are other and good methods you will probably admit. But 
can you establish an arbitrary rule, or rather advise to a par- 
ticular way of teaching, in imparting knowledge, so long aa the 
Sunday-school remains composed of representatives of all 
ages, and all grades of moral and intellectual culture,—a state 
of things to be thanktul for, and to be improved upon ? 

These appeals remind us of the old woman out West, 
at whose cabin, in a clearing, a Universalist minister 
stopped to ask for a night’s shelter. Learning of his 
heterodoxy, she was unwilling to harbor him. Ashe 
pleaded his fatigue and the distance from any other 
cabin, the old woman’s heart was touched, and she evi- 
dently inclined to some way out of her obduracy. 
“Don’t you believe that anybody will be lost?” she 
asked beseechingly. “It may be that. there are some 
who will forever keep themselves outside of hope,” was 
the compromising answer. “ Well, you can come in. 
It’s a bad night out; and if you believe that anybody 
will be lost, that’s better than nothing.” But that didn’t 
really change the main issue; compromises never do. 
The very idea of a teacher without a learner is an absurd- 
ity. Now and then one of our readers owns up hand- 
somely. One from Iowa, for example, says: 

Your article in a recent number, Telling a Thing is not 
Teaching that Thing, struck me as rather personal, although 
no names were used. It seemed to be directed at me and one 
or two others whom I know. It was all true and well said. 

It was not our Iowa correspondent, but the “one or 
two others” whom we had in mind in our writing. We 
should be glad if they were as prompt as he to take home 
the lesson. Meantime, those who cannot teach may 
keep on preaching and lecturing. If they cannot 


instruct their scholars, they may impress them for good ; 
and there are a great many worse things than that to do 





in this world. 





OUT OF GALILEE. 
BY ALEXANDER R, THOMPSON, D.D. 
But some said, What, doth the Christ come out of Galilee ?— 
John 7: 41, Revised Version, 
Shall Christ come out of Galilee ?— 
The heart of sin and sorrow saith,— 
The Christ for you, the Christ for me, 
Can good come out of Nazareth ? 
Must he not be of nobler line, 
And bearing in his very face 
The tokens of a life divine, 
The radiant marks of heavenly grace? 


No prophet comes from Galilee, 

No priest or king from Nazareth, 
This lowly one,—how can it be 

That he is Lord of life and death? 
Give him for crown the twisted thorn, 

And make the cross his royal seat! 
His greeting be a cry of scorn! 

What else for such a Christ is meet? 


But what if he whom God hath given 
The Christ of God for men to be, 
Sent first to Bethlehem from heaven, 
Thence hath been sent to Galilee: 

In humble Nazareth to share, 
By mortal poverty and woe, 

By toil and tears, by pain and eare, 
Our struggle in the world below! 


What if, to leave on labor sore 
His Father’s benediction sweet, 
He passed beneath the hamlet door 
And came and went with weary feet, 
That so on toilsome life might come, 
On pillow hard, on seanty fare, 
On daily work, on darkened home, 
Calm peace of God, contentment rare ! 


How could the Elder Brother know,— 
The Brother for adversity,— 
How bitter is our cup of woe, 
How sick and sore our hearts can be, 
Save as he shared the very same, 
Lived in our life and died our death ! 
So upon him the burden came; 
And he lived once in Nazareth. 


We kneel and kiss his garment’s hem 
Who to our lot surrendereth 
The Virgin’s Son of Bethlehem, 
The toilsome Man of Nazareth,» « - 
His feet the path we tread, have trod, 
in lines of light to show the,way, 
The way thfough earth to heaven and God, 
From darkness to eternal. day. 





PREACHING TO CHILDREN. 
BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.Ds, LL.D. 


Why do so many pastors still shrink from preaching 
to children? Everybody sometimes preaches to young 
men. An occasional sermon to parents wotild be a good. 
thing, or to husbands and wives. Archibald Alexander's 
“Sermons to the Aged ” show that in that direction also 
there lies a rich field, little cultivated; and: which may 
be so worked as to interest and profit both young and 
old. Then why not make special sermons, te children? 
They are at least as likely as any other class of persons 
to attend best, and listen best, when specially addressed. 
They need every possible effort to make them Christians 
and to help them in living as Christians. If they love 
to hear the pastor as children, they will probably love to 
hear him as grown people. And the pastor who is, loved 
by the children is almost sure to be, sustained by their 
parents. That great philosopher, Sam Slick, said that 
“the road to a woman’s heart lies through her child ;”' 
and this is usually quite as true of father as. of mother. 

If a man says, “I cannot preach to children ’’—says it 
perhaps proudly, as thinking himself too intellectual or 
too erudite, too grand a piece of artillery to be used in 
shooting sparrows—or says it with assort.of obstinate 
humility, then this at least may be replied, If you will 


learn how to preach to children, you will thereby become, 


a better preacher to grown folks. .Whateyer may be a 
man’s turn of mind, taste, methods.or audience, he will 
be more efficient from, having sometimes preached to 
children. And yet another reason: . Preachers are often 
obliged to resist current tendencies, the fashion of the 
day; but here is an idea of our age, which they are 
entirely at liberty to fall in with,—special, Abristion effort 
for the children, 

We think it may be said generally that. in speaking 
well to children three things are necessary :,to  iatonent, to 
instruct or convince, and to impress, 9), 

1. In order -to interest them, it is necessary to be 
perfectly clear in thought, plan, and expression. Grown 


may sometimes even admire it as profound ; but children 

will soon cease listening, either in despair, or, more likely, 

in contempt. If they do not understand, they will in 

nine cases out of ten put all the blame on the speaker, 

and not imagine it is their own fault,—and the same is 

often true of very ignorant adults. 

It is also-necessary that the discourse shall, at least to 

some extent, be beautiful ; and much is gained if it can, 

in fitting ways, be amusing. Two favorite words with 

children are “ pretty” and “funny.” These represent 

for them radiating centres of thought, having wide and 

varied relations. If the topic. itself cannot be one that 

will seem to them beautiful, all the more important is it 

to employ such illustration and imagery as will appeal 

fitly to imagination and taste. The dominant faculty in 

a child is imagination. It is true even for the majority 

of adults, and true for all children, that to hold their 

interested attention we must “ either tell stories or paint 

pictures.” If a preacher, is too dignified to tell stories 

for illustration, he is more dignified than his Master. If 
a man cannot kindle imagination, he cannot be eloquent 

to old or young. The illustration must be such as a 

child will readily understand and care for. The beauty 

of imagery and style must be familiar, easy. High- 

wrought figures are as unsuitable as high diction. So 

too, we may add, the preacher’s earnesiness must express 

itself chiefly in a conversational way, not in grand bursts 
of impassioned declamation, which are apt to make chil- 
dren look up and stare, if not smile. Some preachers 
shoot over the heads of children in their passion, when 
not doing so in thought or diction. 

As to the humorous element, it is freely allowed, and 
often too freely used, in familiar and informal talks to 
children ; in a regular sermon it must be subdued and 
delicate. We must never, in either case, forget, nor let 
our hearers forget, that the subject is serious, and that 
we are aiming to,promote religious thought and feeling 
and life: We may let ourselves down to the children 
only so far as is consistent with lifting the children up. 
It is related that Rubenstein went to hear a preacher of 
great genius and long-continued celebrity, in Brooklyn, 
and afterwards said, “A preacher should try to lift the 
‘world up to religion; Mr. —— brings religion down to 
the world.” 

2. It is not necessary to urge that children need 
religious instruction. Jn many homes, alas! they get 
none of this, and in many Sunday-schools very little. 
And the more intelligent children will soon weary of 
teaching or preaching that does not instructthem, They 
want us to talk pleasantly, but also to say something. 
Besides instructing, it is often necessary to convince 
them. Children argue much among themselves, and so 
must we,in addressing them. But they do not use, and 
cannot appreciate, abstract argumentation, or long chains 
of argument formally presented. Quick flashing from 
concrete promise to practical conclusion is what will 
carry them. We have also to make use of authoritative 
assertion. Children need this, and are used to it, on the 
part of parents and teachers, and they always recognize 
the accent of rightful authority, whether inclined to heed 
it or not. 

3. As to impressing, we will only" say. that it is gen- 
erally best to appeal to their affections rather than their 
fears, Yet not this exclusively. Children have a con- 
science, often intensely active, which condemns them, and 
they easily take hold of the idea that God‘also must con- 
demn them, and that wrong-doing deserves punishment. 
Grown people are sometimes speaking of them, and even 
to them, as innocent and happy, when they bave in 
themselves a deep and painful sense of sin. We must 
often speak strongly of guilt to be forgiven, and a sinful 
heart that needs to be changed, while yet we speak 
mainly of God’s. goodness and love, and of the lovely 
Redeemer. 

One who sometimes preaches special sermons to chil- 
dren, will thereby become be'ter able to make his general 
sermens attract and profit them,—a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 





WHAT SELF-RESPECT IMPLIES. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES ¥. THWING. 


Self-respect is seen in one’s attempts to be free from 
the desire of sinning. Sin not only ruins character, not 
only breaks down manhood, it also weakens and tends 
to destroy the powers of body, mind, and soul. You may 
call the result what you please,-punishment, penalty, 
chastisement; but the result of sin is always the aug- 
mented strength of the destructive elements of the sinner. 
If a man indulges in sensual vice, his body is weakened, 
his mind is impaired. If a man adopt a life of burglary, 





people may listen to what they but partially understand, 


his body is weakened, hie mind is impaifed, If a mat 
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enter into a realm of low thoughts, low desires, his body 
is weakened, his mind is impaired. Go to the reform 
schools, the prisons, the houses of correction, you will find 
the bodies of the men and women, of the boys and girls, 
lacking that development and that beauty which pure 
living and good thinking always produce. You will find 
their minds stolid, indifferent, blank. The law of nature 
is that goodness tends to develop the noble powers of 
mind and body, and the law of nature also is that sin 
tends to destroy these powers. As a rule, the great man 
must be a good man. The great artist, the great poet, 
the great historian, the great orator, must first and before 
all else be a good man at heart. The men who painted 
the pictures which claim the admiration of centuries, 
Angelo, Leonardo, Raphael; the men who have sung 
the songs of all time, Virgil, Dante, Milton, Words- 
worth ; the men who have written the great books, Plato, 
Aristotle, Bacon; the men who have by spoken word 
inspired nations to grand endeavor, Demosthenes, Bossuet, 
Burke,—have all endeavored to cast sin beneath, and to 
be good. They knew that sin destroys thuse powers 
which fit one for work and for achieving success in the 
forum, the library, or the studio. Now the argument. is 
plain. The man who respects himself, who knows what 
he is and regards himself at his real worth, will not enter 
upon courses of action which impair his faculties, which 
make the nerves to tremble, the conscience to sting, and 
which tend to ruin all his powers. So far as he respects 
himself he will not, he cannot, destroy himself. Sin does 
make his body a mere husk of what it ought to be. Sin 
does wreck the mind. Sin does ruin the sou). There- 
fore, as he respects himself he will be free from sin. 
Therefore, so far as he respects himself, he will show his 
self-respect in his attempts to be a good man. 

There is a second and more important manifestation of 
self-respect. It is this: self-respect is seen in the en- 
deavor to be a Christian. The self-respecting man not 
only knows himself and loves himself in proportion to 
his real worth, but he also, by reason of his knowledge 
and love, desires to make the most of himself. Seeing 
his weak points, he desires to strengthen them. Seeing 
his ignorance, he desires knowledge. The man of the 
noblest and truest self-respect is eager to be a well- 
developed man. Christianity aims at the complete de- 
velopment of the individual. In your endeavor, there- 
fore, to make the most of yourself which your self-respect 
demands, you will be led to embrace the principles of 
Christianity, you will be led to accept. Christ as your 
Saviour. If your body lack strength, you go to a doctor, 
or to a gymnastic teacher. You walk, you ride, you 
exercise. Your regard for your body demands that you 
make it as strong as may be. If your mind lack knowl- 
edge or trainin s, you go to the school, or the college. 
Your regard for your mind demands that you make an 
instrument keen to investigate and prompt to reason. 
If you want to have a spirit that is pure, earnest, loyal 
to the truth, penitent of sin, eager for goodness, where 
do you go? To Christ, to Christ. Your self-respect 
demands that you make your soul as strong as your body, 
as majestic as your mind, that you fill it with the Spirit 
of God and of heaven. Strange it may seem to assert 
that the man of the fullest and truest se)f-respect will be 
a Christian, but such, I believe, is the absolute truth. If 
you do respect yourself thoroughly, you will be éager to 
make the most of all your powers, you will accept Christ 
as your Saviour,—a Saviour who pardons for the past, 
who inspires to righteousness, 


WAIT. 
BY WILLIAM N. BURR. 

“ T have worked and waited for this one thing all there 
months, feeling sure it would come some time, and now 
we have it!” exclaimed one whose face glowed with the 
joy of knowing a long-cherished hope fulfilled, as he 
uttered the words in my hearing not long ago. His 





remark led my thought toward other longing ones, some | 


of whom come to feel the blight of discourigement 
because of hope defetred ; for sometimes out from the 
heart of a burdened man will burst the cry, “ Has God 
forgotten his promise? ” when, after days and weeks, and 
months, it may be, of continual crying for help, the 
trial-clouds still hang between the pleader and the light, 
and the touch of the guiding hand which he longs to 
feel seems never to have come. Oftener than men 
imagine, no doubt, they look into the faces of fellow- 
men whose hearts are filled with the lamentation of the 
prophet: “He hath hedged me about that I cannot get 
out; he hath made my chain heavy. Also, when I cry 
and shout, he shutteth out my prayer ;” or with the cry 
of Jonah, “I am cast out of thy sight.” 

“ God has forgotten me!” exclaimed one of these tried 
ones; but he shrank back with trembling as he realized 





that such an utterance must have been born of the spirit 
of unbelief. “Help me to become as a little child!” 
was his next heart-cry, and he soon realized the sweet- 
ness of the lesson of trust as he waited in quiet gladness 
the will of his Father. 

“My friend sat by me in silence,” once wrote a devoted 
Christian lady,—“ such silence that I fancied he had 
utterly forgotten me, and that his thoughts were a thou- 
sand miles away; but when at last he spoke, I knew 
that he had been thinking of me all the while, with 
thoughts and plans so full of tenderest care for me that I 
was ashamed of the injustice I had done him. And so 
it is with us and God. God is still, and we imagine he 
has turned away his face and forgotten us; but all the 
days and the nights he is thinking of us and planning for 
us, and there isnot a thought, or plan, or purpose of his in 
which we, his loved ones everywhere, have not part and 
lot, not one which does not enfold us each in its infinite 
tenderness, having for its end only our peace and joy and 
everlasting welfare.” 

The Friend upon whom you call to-day, O burdened 
one, is infinite in wisdom ; and not in wisdom only, but 
in Jove. Can you grasp what that may mean to tried 
men? He knows! He loves! Wait! “For since the 
beginning of the world men have not heard, nor per- 
ceived by the ear, neither hath the eye seen . . . what 
he hath prepared for him that waiteth for him.” 





THE SEED OF THE WORD. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Oh! I think I see the Master, as he sat within the boat, 
And taught the eager people who gathered by the sea ; 
And the words he said divinely down the ages seem to float, 
And again I hear them spoken like a message sent to me. 


Yes, the Master ’tis who tells me that some seed ’mid thorns 
will fall, , j 
Some will wither in the sunlight, some the birds will swift 
devour, 
Some on stony ground will perish, never growing up at all, 
Some—I thank him for the promise—will be saved for har- 
vest’s hour. 


And I bless him for the largeness of the hope his toilers share, 
Thirty, sixty, yea, a hundred, after that, a thousand fold, 
Aye increasing, never ceasing, till the bending sheaves they 
bear 


, 
’Mid the anthems of the ransomed, through the open gates 


of gold. 
What though nights be wan with weeping, what though days 
be dark with loss? ‘ 


If we sow the seed he gives us, waiting on the Lord in love, 
We may leave it in his keeping, we may smile beneath the 

cross, 

Looking ever on and upward, to the home that is above. 
Teacher, pastor, faint disciple, weary though the work may be, 

List the word of consolation, list the song that seems to 

float ; 
Down the ages, silver sounding, coming with its thrill to thee 

From the lips of Christ the Master, sitting in the fisher’s 

boat. = Pits Sal ats nh il 
AS YE HAVE OPPORTUNITY. 
BY FRANCES J. DYER. 

An old stagecoach went lumbering through the streets 
of a New England village and stopped before a prim- 
looking farmhouse. The front door, with its polished 
brass knocker, was opened by an angular woman in black, 
who watched another figure equally angular as she care- 
fully descended from the coach and came up the plank 
walk, bordered on either side with box and shining 
white clam shells. 

“T declare, Persis, I’m proper glad to see ye,” said the 
woman in the door-way, extending a hand to her visitor. 

“ An’ I’m powerful glad to git here, Almiry,” replied 
the other, following her hostess through the little square 
entry into the “living-room,” where a cheerful fire 
crackled on the hearth. 

Such was thé greeting between two maiden sisters well 
advanced in life, who, after a separation of several: years, 
met once more to keep Thanksgiving under the roof 
which had sheltered five generations. They had been 
brought up to repress all tokens of affection, and while 
heartily glad to see each other, would never have dreamed 
of showing their pleasure in a more demonstrative fashion 
than a mere hand-shake. 

“Now set right down by the fire, an’ lemme take yer 
bunnit,” said Almira. “ How d’ye leave the folks?” 

“Tol’rable,” replied Persis, “all but Reuben. He’s 
got a touch o’ rheumatiz, an’ ovr Susan ain’t so chirk as 
she was a spell ago. How be you, Almiry?” 

“ Well, middlin’; the grasshopper’s consid’rable of a 
burden some o’ these days. I ain’t so spry’s I used to be. 
Had a purty tejus journey--didn’t ye?” 

“ Not so tejus as I s’posed ’twould be,” answered Persis, 





settling the “front piece” on her head, and tying on a 
cap taken from one of the numerous baskets which com- 
posed her baggage. “It might er been, only sumthin’ 
hai ” 


“Land sakes!” exclaimed her sister in alarm. “I 
allus tho’t ’twas resky ridin’ in themcars. Was enybody 
hurt?” 

“Why, ’twant no accident, Almiry! ’Twas what 
folks nowadays calls an incident, but to my mind it’s a 
sight more fittin’ to call ’em providences.”’ 

Almiry knelt before the fire and adjusted the fore-log 
on the shining brass andirons, while her sister went on 
with her stary. 

“Ye see,” she said, drawing a stocking from the bag 
on her arm, and beginning to knit, “I got kind o’ fius- 
tered when we changed cars down there to the Junction 
—what with the crowd an’ them screechin’ ingines an’ 
all. I hadn’t more’n got into the train when she started, 
an’ there I was left a standin’. The men kept right on 
reading the papers, an’ I might er stood till now fer all 
them, when all of a suddin’ up jumps a young girl with 
a lot o’ light hair flyin’ kinder loose-like round her face, 
an’ a hat as big as a churn on the back o’ her head, an’ 
sez to me, ‘Take my seat, ma’am, I don’t mind standin’.’ 
I jest wish you could er seen her, Almiry. She was as 
smilin’ as a picter, an’ somehow got me all fixed in her 
seat ’foreI couldsay‘ Jack Robinson.’ She wanted to put 
my bandbox in a little cupboard overhead—it was kind 
o’ her—but I wouldn’t resk it, cos I had that bottle o’ 
elderberry juice that Reuben said I’d better fetch along 
to you.” 

Persis paused to pick up a dropped stitch by the fire- 
light. 

“Ts that all?” asked Almira. “I don’t see nothin’ 
great in a young gal’s givin’ her seat to her elders. We 
was brung up to rise when our betters come into the 
room.” 

“Yes, that’s all,” continued Persis, “an’ then again 
’taint. She told me about them plaguey tickets, an’ 
talked to me an’ made me, feel kind o’ comfortable. An’ 
I wan’t slicked up neither. I don’t b’lieve in wearing 
Sunday clo’es in the cars, so I jest slipped on this bom- 
bazine that I’ve had nine years come Mich’elmas, an’ 
this hackney bunnit. But la! she didn’t seem to mind, 
tho’ she was rigged out herself as fine as a fiddle.” 

Another pause, which Almira broke by saying, some- 
what severely, “I fail to see any great shakes ter your 
story, Persis; but, howsumever, I orter be thankful you’re 
here alive.” 

A shade of disappointment crept over her thin face as 
Persis said slowly : . 

“Somehow it don’t sound much, but it did me a heap 
o’ good. I’d like ter know what made her do it,” she 
added, reflectively. 

But this Perris Layton never will know, because the 
motive that led to it was as simple as the act itself. The 
story is not worth telling except as it may help some 
other girl, who, like Lottie Havener, feels that she does 
not amount tomuch. She was scarcely more than a child, 
and life thus far had been very uneventful. Trained in 
a Christian home by parents in easy circumstances, she 
could not remiember the time when she did not love the 
Saviour; but sometimes, when hearing of the sacrifices 
that others made for his sake, she was troubled. Care, 
sorrow, trial, and disappointment were as yet unknown, 
and although it seemed almost wrong to be so happy, 
Lottie never could be miserable if she tried. Mrs. 
Havener, wise woman that she was, did not worry because 
her little daughter’s Christian character was immature 
or her experience meagre. She knew that souls as well 
as bodies must grow, end so long as God chose to send 
the sunshine she was content to see her child growing 
under its influence into habits of life that would surely 
lead her to cling to him when he saw fit to use bitter 
means of discipline. 

On the morning of which we write, Lottie had suffered 
some misgivings because of her favored lot. In the little 
while which she always took for devotion before leaving 
her room, she tried to think of some way in which she 
could do penance. But a day’s pleasure was already 
mapped out in a prospective journey to grandmother’s, 
where the family would follow her to keep Thanksgiving, 
and in a burst of gratitude she said to herself, “ I almost 
feel like crying when I think how good God is to me.” 
Then she knelt and thanked him in simple, girlish 
fashion, but very sincerely ; and while praying there came 
into her soul an overwhelming desire to be really beauti- 
ful in character, as this seemed the only thing left for 
her to do. 

Dear heart! if only we who can count many years of 
the life “ hid with Christ in God,” and who are, perhaps, 
cumbered with much serving, could remember that 
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the Lord cares more for what we are than for what 
we do! 

It was a sunshiny face that Lotty carried into the 
breakfast room, and though the morning communion 
was soon forgotten, the spirit of it pervaded every little 
act and duty for the day. On seeing the woman standing 
in the cars, she did net even think “ Now here is a chance 
to do something for Jesus.” If her thought took any 
shape, it was, ‘““ How I should hate to see mother stand- 
ing there!” Perhaps it would have been nobler if the 
idea of doing it for Jesus’ sake had entered into the act; 
but I am only telling what actually happened, and try- 
ing to show how God makes his children a blessing when 
they are least conscious of it. 

To her dying day, Persis Layton will cherish a more 
tender feeling to all young girls, because one, and she a 
stranger, brightened an hour for her in a railroad train. 

Shall Lotty’s deed have a still further power for good, 
by leading the girls who read this incident to be more 
thoughtful for the comfort of those whom they meet 
incidentally ? 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


NOT A GO-CART, BUT A WON’T-GO-CART. 
BY THE REV. E. A. RAND. 
“Say, Beulah Jane!” rs 
“ What is it you want me to say, Snip?” 
“ Have you—have you another broom-handle?” 
Having asked this question, Snip looked up into Beulah 











. Jane’s face, and put all the persuasiveness possible into 


his handsome hazel eyes. Beulah Jane was at the 
kitchen window, and as she leaned out to notice the little 
fellow down in the back yard, her face looked like a very 
big red tulip on a very short and stubby stem. 

“You see, Beulah,” continued the suppliant in the 
back yard,—“ you see my axle has broken down again.” 
Here Snip pathetically pointed at a box mounted on 
wheels, all the while keeping Beulah Jane under the 
fascination of those hazel eyes. On the outside of the 
box was painted, in large black letters, “ Portland Safety 
Matches.” This’ match-box and two pairs of wheels 
were the materials out of which the eight-year-old Snip 
was trying to construct a fashionable go-cart. He had 
borrowed of the stock of curtain fixtures in the red-room 
closet two curtain-sticks for shafts. He had been using 
curtain-sticks also for axles, and he had worked into the 
same service a broom-handle. But ata certain point of 
time Snip’s go-cart turned out to be a won’t-go-cart. 
Anything but a safety match-box did it prove to be; for 
the axles persisted in breaking when Snip had packed 
bis fat body into this witness of Portland industries, and 
then attempted to indulge in a short ride down the slope 
of the back yard. 

“© Snip, you’ll ruin us!” despairingly cried Beulah 
Jane, She had not only used the spare curtain-sticks in 
the red-room closet, but she had even taken the stick out 
of the curtain of her one chamber window. And now 
another broom-handle! She had already sawed off for 
Snip the handle of the broom down cellar, and if she 
took that in the kitchen, and sacrificed it to the interests 
of the go-cart, then there was only the parlor broom left, 
and that, in Beulah Jane’s eyes, was about as sacred an 
object, and as carefully kept for a weekly use, as her “ go- 
to-meetin’ clothes.” But the hazel eyes prevailed, and 
Beulah Jane, gripping the broom and a saw, advanced 
to the saw-horse as a priestess to the altar of sacrifice. 

Having offered up the very last broom-handle she 
could possibly spare, she said, “ You ought to have it 
strong enough now, Snip, to bear me.” 

He inwardly groaned, but outwardly he merely scratched 
his head. The idea that big Beulah Jane wanted to get 
into that small go-cart! 

“Oh, don’t worry, Snip!” said Beulah. “ Those cur- 
tain-stick shafts wouldn’t draw me nerry more than one 
of your father’s pumpkin-vines would draw along the 
mammoth pumpkin he sent to the fair last fall.” 

“But don’t it look, Beulah Jane, like a truly cart with 
real shafts? ” 

“Of course!” said Beulah, with an implied contempt 
for any one who would say “ Of course not.” 

Beulah Jane returned to her work. She heard a noise 
against the side of the house which closely bordered on 
the street. Looking out of the window, she saw a man 
who went along bumping against anything that came 
handy—ihe house, the fence, the lamp-post—swinging 
in and out like a pendulum. 

“ Pooh ! it’s only old Welch,” said Beulah. 

John Welch was a drunkard. 

“ That’s all he does for a livin’,” said Beulah, “and 
Tm all-over sorry he ever married my cousin Tilder. 








“And now who’s this?” she continued to ask herself. 
“Toby Welch, [ declare, and a chip of the old block.” 

Toby was a few years older than Snip, and was just the 
boy to impose on the guileless, unsuspecting Snip. Ina 
few minutes, Beulah heard a crash! Looking out, she 
saw the go-cart on its “ beam-ends,” and did Beulah see 
curtain-stick shafts lifted up into the air?: They were 
too much like the legs of an old-fashioned melodeon to 
be curtain-sticks. “Goodness!” screamed Beulah. “See 
them legs! That boy’s overboard sure!” | 

She ran into the yard, and picked up her tearful favor- 
ite. Toby had suddenly and purposely capsized the go- 
cart. 

“ What did Toby do to you?” she inquired. 

“cc He pushed ame ” 

“ [ll warrant ye.” 

“ He pushed—me—too—hard, he did,’”’ sobbed Snip. 

“T knew he would, but come in with me.” 

In the kitchen they held an indignation meeting. 

“T jest about bile over,” said Beulah Jane in her wrath. 

“ What—would—you do—to him?” asked Snip. 

“ Hang him,” said Judge Beulah. 

The attention of the judge was here called to a fasci- 
nating array of “ meat pies” for which Beulah was famous, 
and these had been deposited on a shelf under a yard 
window, but quite near a gate opening into the street. 

“T guess them pies have been out there a-coolin’ long 
enough,” said Beulah. “My!” 

Here her eyes began to swell with smasudent. 

“Six pies I put there. One—two—three—four— 
f-f-five—somebody has stolen the sixth one! Ain’t that 
ashame? Oh! I see where it has gone.” 

She was eying the. pavement. Quickly the resolute 
and rotund Beulah was fot flying, but rolling rather, 
down the slanting street. She rolled, too, with a good 
desl of force. Beulah was considered to be a “ master 
hand” at making flaky pies. She had spied some of 
those flakes on the pavement, and it occurred to her that 
she might follow up these traces of the cffender’s 
flight. 

“Sin is a critter that allers leaves his marks behind 
him, and some time he will be nabbed sure,” Beulah had 
once said to Snip. She was now enjoying a practical 
illustration of her wise remark. Guided by an occasional 
snowflake, she turned the corner, and—“I[ declare!” 


‘she was exclaiming “ef there ain’t Toby Welch turn- 


ing into his yard, with suthin’ clapped under his arm. 
There goes my pie and here goes I,” said Beulah 
unconsciously rhyming. She rolled faster than ever, but 
Toby was spryer, and Beulah had the satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction of seeing Toby enter the door of his home, 
and then she heard a stout bolt slipping into its place. 
She called “Toby,” and “ Wretch,” and “ You-scamp,” 
and then tried “ Cousin Tilder ” and even “ Mr. Welch.” 
This last was a strange improvement on “old Welch,” 
but all the folks within had suddenly grown deaf, or else 
turned to stone, or, represented by Toby alone, must have 
crawled under the bed and there were hiding away,—and 
this was the case with Toby. Tilder was.“ out washin’,” 
and the father was loafing—maybe at the corner smithy, 
maybe at the grocery. 

Beulah anc Snip now held another indignation meet- 
ing in the kitchen. 

“Hangin’ is too good for that Toby!” exclaimed 
Judge Beulah, “I have a great mind to try quarterin’.” 

“T s’pose his father drinks,” observed Snip. 

“Like afish. Wuss even!” 

“ And Toby gets cuffed round.” 

“ Yes, and I’d like to take my turn at it this moment. 
Hangin’ and quarterin’, that’s what he is to get now!” 

Snip sat busily thinking. He was a good deal of a 
philanthropist, and resentment did not have a chance to 
keep its nest long in Snip’s heart. Besides, Judge 
Beulah’s words sounded so dreadful,—“ Hangin’ and 
quarterin’ |” 

“ D—don’t you s’pose he’s sorry ?” 

“ Who ? ” 

“Toby?” 

“Snip, you booby! Now I know what’s comin’. You 
want to see if that Toby won’t promise better fashions?” 

Snip nodded his head. Beulah was disgusted. 

“ And don’t you think Tilder would like a pie?” 

“ Well, yes, havin’ got the taste of one pie down there, 
they’d probably like another. That’s goin’ too fur. An 
angel couldn’t stand that much.” 

But the hazel eyes had their way, and soon Snip took 
his turn at rolling down the street, not going after a pie, 
but taking one to “Cousin Tilder.” All the while, 
Beulah was watching him from the window, calling him 
“booby” every other second. What Snip meant to do, 
he hardly knew himself. He was not thinking so much 
about the “ won’t-go-cart” as the stolen pie. He had 





heard Beulah’s vigorous English about Toby, and before 
she hanged and quartered Toby, Snip felt like trying to 
avert Beulah’s wrath by securing Toby’s penitence. 

“Perhaps he will say he’s sorry, and then I know 
Beulah will forgive him,” reflected Snip. ‘‘ Too bad he’s 
got a drunken father, Toby must get cuffed round 
awfully.” 

When Snip gained admittance to Toby’s home, nobody 
seemed to be there but a rough voice that growled from 
a bedroom near the kitchen, “ Who’s there?” 

“ Me,” cried little Snip. 

“What are you up to?” 

“Tve got a pie,” said the cunning Snip, and he ad- 
vanced into the bedroom holding out the propitiatory 
offering. 

There was old Welch, the drunkard, not drunk to-day, 
but sick in body and mind. He was a person of fine 
capacity as a mechanic, agreeable in his address, and 
once he had possessed a competence. Rum had mastered 
him, scattered his money, and sent off his customers. 
But at times he had spells of remorse, moments when 
his sins burdened him, and when he felt that God, could 
not forgive him. To-day the spell was upon him, and 
he was sick in body also, 

“ Who sent the: pie?” 

“ Beulah sent it to Cousin Tilder.” 

“That’s kiud in her. Does she know that Toby took 
one of her pies the other day ?” 

Snip nodded his head. 

“T have just found it out to-day, and I'l] trounce him.” 

“ Don’t—don’t—you s’pose he’s sorry ? 

“Sorry, thedog? No. But what if he was?” 

“T don’t believe but that Beulah would let him off.” 

“Would you?” 

“Yes. Why, if God forgives us, we ought to forgive.” 

“God does forgive?” said the drunkard. He here 
raised himself in bed, leaned on his elbows, and gl»red 
at Snip almost fiercely, “God does forgive? Do you 
believe that?” ; 

“ Y—y—yes,” he had strength to answer, for the look 
of the man frightened him. Then he turned and stole 
toward the door, anxious to make his way out into the 
street. But Toby’s father did not see him. Falling 
back upon the bed—or what there was stili left of a bed— 
he was looking up, clutching his hands. He did not 
notice Snip. Another being did, and that was “ Cousin 
Tilder,” who met Snip at the door. ; 

“ What do you want?” 

Her voice, like her face, was sharp and razor-like. 
Rum in a house will leave that kind of a mark on those 
who euffer for anothtr’s sin. 

“N-—nothing!” gasped Snip, thoroughly frightened 
now, and up streethe went. Beulah saw ..im, and came 
to meet him. 

“Well, Mr. Phip-phipple-an-thropist, what luck?” 

Snip shook his head. 

“T might have told you as much. But what did you 
bring your pie back for ?” 

Snip opened his eyes. Clapped under his arm was the 
pie package! He had forgotten to leave it! 

“There, of course, it will ‘amount to nothin’ now!” 
said Beulah. 

Nothing? On his bed there was a poor soul turning 
almost convulsively, his hands clasped and held up! 
God would forgive! Those words of Snip had broken 
a hole in a black roof overhead, and light was coming 
down to an old drunkard’s heart. There on his najser- 
able bed Toby Welch’s father sought and found forgive- 
ness. 

“ Tilder !” 

He had left his bed and was in the kitchen. The 
medicine that was healing the soul was helping the body. 

“Tilder! God has forgiven me, and I want youto. I 
have touched my last glass.” 

“Ts he crazy?” thought Tilder, 


> No; he was in his senses, and began to cry. Then 


Tilder cried, and into that old drunkard’s arms she fell 
weeping, a kind of fall that had not happened for several 
years. The door opened, and in came Beulah, leading 
Snip in one hand and carrying a pie in theother. Then 
Beulah and Snip fell to crying. It only remained for 
Toby to come in, and this he did in a little while. He 
s~eedily learned what had happened, and did his part on 
that day of reformation by telling Beulah, as his father 
directed, that he was sorry. Toby’s father kept his word. 
He quit drinking. 

Toby’s mother lost her razor-voice and her wiry face. 

While Toby had averted a dreadful death by “ hangin’ 


| and .quarterin’,” Snip gained a blessing, for Toby’s father, 


who had not forgotten how to flourish a hammer and 
drive a nail, came up to the house, and turned the won’t- 


| go-cart into a go-cart. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
{ Firat Quarter, 1882.] 


L. January 1.—The Beginning of the Gospel ..........-.-.--- Mark 1: 1-13 
2 January 8.—Jesus in Galilee... 22.22.02... weesee ssacees Mark 1: 14-28 
4 January .—Power to Heal.....---.... > «boven ceemes os-e»Mark 1: 20-46 
4, Jannary 22.—Power to Forgive........4-000«---ss-------- Mark 2: 1-17 
5. January 20—The Pharisee Answered........ -ooesMark 2 : 18-28; 3: 1-5 
6 February 5.—Christ and His Disciples........1.........+-- Mark 3: 6-19 
7. February 12 —Christ’s Foes and Friends............ + ---. Mark 3: 20-35 
S, February 19.—Parable of the Sower ...... Mark 4: 1-20 
9. February %.—The Growth of the Kingdom .............. Mark 4: 21-4 
10. March 5.—Christ Stilling the Tempest,.............-.--.- Mark 4: 35-41 
11. March 12.—Power over Evil Spirits . ..................-.«-- Mark 5: 1-20 
12. March 19.—Power over Disease and Death.,....-........ Mark 5 : 21-43 


18. March 26.—Review. 


LESSON .8, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1882. 
Title: PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 


GOLDEN TEXT: He THAT HATH AN EAR, LET HIM HEAS WHAT 
THe Sprkir saAITH UNTO THE CHURCHES.— Rev, 2: 28 


Lesson Topic: The Teachings of Jesus are not Alike 


Profitable to Ali. 


1. A Lesson Spoken, v. 1-8. 
Outline: { 2. A Lesson Pondered, v. 9-13. 
3. A Lesson Explained, v. 14-20, 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Feb.13: Mark 4: 1-20. Jesus’ teachings not profit- 
able to all. 

Tuesday, Feb. 14: John 4: 6-42. Jesus’ teachings received. 

Wednesday, Feb. 15: Luke 4:16-29. Jesus’ teachings re- 
jected, 

Thursday, Feb. 16: John 8: 31-36, Jesus’ teachings, de- 
liverance. 

Friday, Feb. 17: 
demnation. 

Saturday, Feb. 18: John 6 : 57-63. Jesus’ teachings, life, 

Sunday, Feb. 19: 2 Cor, 2: 14-17. Jesus’ teachings, death. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Mark 4: 1-20.) 

1. And he began again to teach by the sea side: and there 
was gathered unto him a great multitude, so that he entered 
into a ship, and sat in the sea; and the whole multitude was 
by the sea on the land, 

2. And he taught them many things by parables, and said 
unto them in his doctrine, 

3. Hearken; Behold, there went out a sower to sow : 

4. And it came to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the way 
side, and the fowls of the air came and devoured it up. 

5. And some fell on stony greund, where it had not much 
earth ; and immediately it sprang up, because it had no depth 
of earth: 

6. But when the sun was up, it was scorched ; and because 
it bel no root, it withered away. 

. And some fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up, anu 
dicted it, and it yielded no fruit, 

8. And other fell on good ground, and did yield. fruit that 
sprang up and increased, and brought forth, some thirty, and 
some sixty, and some a hundred. 

9. And he said unto them, He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear, 

10, And when he was alone, they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the parable. 

11. And he said unto them, Unto you it is given to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of God: but unto them that are with- 
out, all hese things are done in parables ; 

12. That seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing 
they may hear, and not understand ; lest at any time they 
should be converfed, and their sins should be forgiven them. 

13, And he said unto them, Know ye not this parable? and 
how then will ye know all parables ? 

14. The sower soweth the word, 

15, And these are they by the way side, where the word is 
sown; but when they have heard, Satan cometh immediately, 
and taketh away the word that was sown in their hearts, 

16. And these are they likewise which are sown on stony 
ground; who, when they have heard the word, immediately | 
receive it with gladness ; 

17. Aud have no root in themselves, and so endure but for 
a time: afterward, when affliction or persecution ariseth for the 
word’s sake, immediately they are offended. 

18, And these are they which are sown among thorns ; such 
as hear the word, 

19. And the cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of 
riches, and the lusts of other things entering in, choke the word, 
and it becometh unfruitful, 

20. And these are they which are sown on good ground; such 
as héar the word, and receive i, and bring forth fruit, some 
t hirtyfold, some sixty, and some a hundred. 


John 12: 46-49, Jesus’ teachings, con- 


(REVISED TEXT.] 


i And again he began to teach by the sea side, And there 
is gathered unto him a very great multitude, so that he 
entered into a boat, and sat ip the sea; and all the multi- 

2 tude were by the sea on the land. And he taught them 
many things in parables, and said unto them in his teach- 





ing, Hearken: Behold, the sower went forth to sow: 
and it came to pass, as he sowed, some seed fell by the way 
side, and the birds came and devoured it. And other fell 
on the rocky grownd, where it had not much earth; and 
straightway it sprang up, because it had no deepness of 
6 earth: and when the sun was risen, it was scorched; and 
7 because it had no root, it withered away. And other fell 
among the thorns, and the thorns grew up, and choked it, 
8 and it yielded no fruit. And others fell into the good 
ground, and yielded fruit, growing up and inereasing; and 
brought forth, thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and a hundred- 
9 .fold. And he said, Who hath ears to hear, let him hear, 
10 And when he was alone, they that were about him with 
11 the twelve asked of him the parables. And he said unto 
them, Unto you is given the mystery of the kingdom of 
God: but unto them that are without, all things are done 
12 in parables: that seeing they may see, and not perceive ; 
and hearing they may hear, and not understand; lest haply 
they should turn again, and it should be forgiven them. 
13 And he saith unto them, Know ye not this parable? 
14 and how shall ye know all the parables? The sower 
15 soweth the word. And these are they by the way side, 
where the word is sown; and when they have heard, 
straightway eometh Satan, and taketh away the word 
16 which hath been sown in them. And these in like manner 
are they that are sown upon the rocky places, who, when 
they have heard the word, straightway receive it with joy; 
17 and they have no root in themselves, but endure for a 
while; then, when tribulation or persecution ariseth 
18 because of the word, straightway they stumble. And others 
are they that are sown among the thorns; these are they 
19 that have heard the word, and the cares of the 1 world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other things 
entering in, choke the word, and it becometh unfruitful. 
20 And those are they that were sown upon the good ground ; 
such as hear the word, and accept it, and bear fruit, thirty- 
fold, and sixtyfold, and a hundredfold. 
. 


oe 





1 Or, age. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Mark 4:3. Hearken.——Come, ye children, hearken unto 
me; I will teach vou the fear of the Lord, Psa. 34: 11. 
——Hearken unto me now, therefore, O ye children, and 
attend to the words of my mouth. Prov. 7: 24.——Give ye 
ear, and hear my voice; hearken, and hear my speech. Isa. 
28 : 23.——Hearken unto me, ye stouthearted, that are far from 
righteousness, Isa. 46: 12.——Ye men of Judea, and all ye 
that dwe)l at Jerusalem, be this known unto you, and hearken 
to my words. Acts 2: 14. 


There went out a sower to sow.——-In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand. Eccles. 
11: 6.——Doth the ploughman plough all day to sow? doth 
he open and break the clods of the ground? When he hath 
made plain the face thereof, doth he not cast abroad the fitches, 
and scatter the cummin, and cast in the principal wheat and 
the appointed barley and the rye in their place? Isa. 28: 
24, 25.——I have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 
increase, 1 Cor. 3:6. 

V.6. When the sun was up, it was scorched.—For thou 
hast been . . . a shadow from the heat, when the blast of the 
terrible ones is as a storm against the wall. Isa. 25 : 4.——The 
sun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, and wished 
in himself to die. Jonah 4: 8. The sun is no sooner risen 
with a burning heat [the scorching wind, Revised Version), 
but it withereth the grass. Jas. 1: 11. 





Wo root.——The ungodly are not so, but are like the chaff 
which the wind driveth away. Psa, 1: 4.——Yea, they shall 
not be planted ; yea, they shall not be sown ; yea, their stock 
shall not take root in the earth, Isa, 40: 24.——Ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love. Eph, 3: 17.——Rooted and 
built up in him, and stablished in the faith. Col. 2:7, 


V. 7. Some fell among thorns.——Break up your fallow 
ground, and sow not among thorns, Jer. 4: 3.——Take heed 
to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with 
surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of this life, and so that 
day come upon you unawares [suddenly, as a snare, Revised 
Version). Luke 21+: 34.——They that will be [desire to be, 
Revised Version] rich fall into temptation and a snare, and 
inte many foolish and hurtful. lusts, which drown men in 
destruction and perdition. 1 Tim. 6: 9. 


V. 8 Fell on good grownd.—-—The righteous shall flourish 
like the palm tree; he shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 
Those that be planted in the house of the Lord shall flourish 
in the courts of our God. Psa. 92: 12,.13.——As many as 
received him, to them gave he power [the right, Revised Ver- 
sion] to become the sons of God. John 1: 12.——These were 
more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they received the 
word with all readiness of mind. Acts 17: 11.——The word 
of the truth ofthe gospel; which is come unte you, as it is in 
all.the world; and bringeth forth fruit [bearing fruit and 
increasing, Revised Version], as it doth also in you, Col. 
1: 5,6. 


V. 11, Unto you i is given.——-1 thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heayen and earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent [understanding, Revised Version], and 
hast revealed them unto babes. Matt. 11: 25.——Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is 
in heaven. . Matt. 16: 17.——God, who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath [God, that said, Light shall 
shine out of darkness, who hath, Revised Version) shined in 





our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ. 2 Cor. 4: 6. 


V.15. Taketh away the word.——He seemed as one that 
mocked unto his sons in law. Gen. 19: 14.——Who hath 
believed our report? and te whom is the arm of the Lord 
revealed? Isa. 53: 1.——They made light of it, and went their 
ways. Matt. 22: 5.——We ought to give the more earnest heed 
to the things we have heard [that were heard, Revised Ver- 
sion], lest at any time we should let them slip [we drift away 
from them, Revised Version]. Heb. 2:1. 

V. 17. Have no root in themselves. Why persecute we 
him, seeing that the root of the matter is found inme? Job 
19 : 28.——Demas hath forsaken me, having‘loved this present 
world. 2 Tim. 4: 10.——They went out from us, but they were 
not of us; for if they had been of us, they would no doubt 
have continued with us. 1 John 2: 19. 


V.19. It becometh unfruitful.—He looked that it should 
bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. Isa. 
5: 2._—Every branch in me that beareth not fruit he taketh 
away. John 15: 2.——That which beareth thorns and briars 
[thistles, Revised Version] is rejected, and is nigh unto cursing ; 
whose end is to be burned. Heb. 6; 8.——If these things be 
in you and abound, they make you that ye shall neither be 
barren [idle, Revised Version] nor unfruitful in the knowledge 
ef our Lord Jesus Christ. 2 Pet. 1: 8. 

V. 20. Bring forth fruit——He that abideth in me, and I 
in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit. John 15: 5,—— 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. Gal. 5: 21, 22. 
——Being fruitful [bearing fruit, Revised Version] in every 
good work. Col. 1: 10. 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The time of the present lesson, like that of the last, falls 
between the second and third passovers of the public ministry 
of Jesus; and probably in the latter half of A.D. 28. Some 
harmonists consider that this lesson follows the other directly 
in the order of narrated events, without a break. Others con- 
sider that this lesson is separated from the last by the matters 
recorded in Luke 12, together with the latter part of Luke 
11, and Luke 13. 

The scene of the lesson is the shore of the Lake of Galilee ; 
first, as Jesus was sitting in a boat and discoursing to the 
multitudes on the land; and second, as he was again alone 
with the twelve. All was probably near Capernaum. 

Like many others of our Lord’s discourses, this is based 
upon illustrations from common life, such as are measurably 
familiar everywhere. It is only needful to remark that in 
certain portions of Palestine it is by no means unusual for 
grain to produce a hundredfold the amount of the seed. 

“Ship” in the lesson is, of course, nothing but “ boat ;” 
and “sea” is the water of the Lake of Galilee. The sowing, 
in that country, is done either in the autumn or winter ; but 
the parable needs no il®ustration in order to be intelligible. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verse 1.—Again: He had been teaching in the narrower 
circle of his disciples on the mountain (Mark 3:13), then 
in the house (Mark 3 : 20-35), and now he comes again to 
the lake. Still, again may refer to beginning on a new line 
or mode or teaching.—Sea side: Lake side. The old He 
brew form of naming it is kept.—Js gathered: This pictures 
the quick assembling to hear him.—A very great multitude: 
The largest kind of a thronging crowd ; or it may mean the 
greatest multitude yet. 

Verse 2.—And he taught: And he proceeded to teach, as 
usual.— Many things: From which Mark writes only a selec- 
tion —In parables: In (short) similitudes, or illustrations by 
anecdote, real or supposed. This is the beginning (in Mark’s 
narrative) of the teaching by parables. His enemies were 
now apparent, and would not have eyes.or ears for the right 
understanding of the things of the kingdom of God. A parable 
is always addressed to the sympathy of wit or feeling —In 
his teaching: Either, in his general way of teaching; or, 
better, in this his teaching by parables. 

Verse 3.—Hearken: This is a call for attention, lest what 
was important should escape them. The parables mean 
more than the story which carries their spirit— Behold: A 
still further call for attention, like our “See,” or “See here.” 
Hearken seems to belong to the whole discourse ; behold only 
to the separate parable—The sower: That is, the kind of 
man you see every day. The sower stands for the class; but 
our idiom is as well served—and perhaps the Greek also is 
better served—by the rendering “a sower.” The graphic 
order of words is “ These went forth a (the) sower to sow.” 
— Went forth: The fellahtn, or laborers on the soil, live in 
the villages, and often have to go long distances to their work. 

Verse 4— By the way side: Probably the track left in the 
field by the sower, or for workmen ; but any way, the ways of 
Palestine, in such places, were and ure only narrow foot- 
paths. Here the birds, always present in hungry multi- 
tudes, would quickly pick it off. 


Verse 5.—The rocky ground: Most, or at least many, of 
the grain-fields in Palestine wre very stony throughout. The 
“rocky” is where the rock almost or quite crops out, with 
only a very thin layer of earth upon it. Here the heat 
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would quickly start it and quickly wither it.—Straightway i | ning, however, with a question which reflects on their slowness 
sprang up, because, etc.: It would not have a great distance | to perceive the rudimentary, or primary, truth taught in this 
to push through the earth. Such is the obvious grammatical | parable.— Know ye not this parable: This parable which lies 
reason, but commson sense includes the whole reason, and will | at the very foundation of the knowledge of the kingdom of 
not mislead us.—Sun .... scorched: All so natural that it | heaven.—And how shall ye know all the parables: How shall 
scarcely need be explained in detail ; yet the hot sun scorched | ye master the matters of advanced instruction, if ye cannot 
it because tt had no root—that is, no sufficient root. Withered | take in the first lesson?—The parables: Which are to form 
away: Was dried up, like an autumn leaf, or dry, dead grass. | the staple means of instruction. It is to be observed that the 
Verse 7.—Thorns: “The thorns” are one of the staple | question is not, How can ye, but How shall ye. 
pests of Palestine. The sorts are many, and fire only can} the present step be taken, it is idle to think of those 
dispose of them. They grow thick and close enough to choke | higher up. 
Verse 14.—The sower soweth the word: The sower is Christ ; 
fruit: Only lived as stunted blades. and his word is the beginning of the secret of the kingdom of 
Verse 8.—JInto the good ground, etc.: Into, without har-| heaven. When received into the hearts of all men, and fully 
rowing being always necessary. The yield of fruit stated | practiced in their lives, internal and external, then the king- 
in this verse is by no means unexampled in Palestine. | dom is fully come; and then nothing can be better, morally 
— Increasing : This refers to the multiplication of the | or materially, individually or socially, for subduing the earth 
seed, besides the plant’s natural growth, which is ex-| or for perfect happiness and blessings to men—at least on 
pressed in “growing up.” It is to be noted, perhaps, that | this earth. That the sower is Christ, see Matthew 13 : 37. 
the verb for “ yielding” is in a tense which points toward | For his assistants, see 1 Corinthians 3 : 6. 
action in the continued form, while those for “fell” and| which is the seed, is the word of the kingdom, and the 
“brought forth”—the beginning and end of the process— | word of God, see Matthew 13: 19 and Luke 8: 11. 
Verse 15.—They by the way side, etc.: The -they indicates 
hundredfold: Here the different readings present different | the hearers. In the explanation which follows, we are not 
shades of the general meaning. The so-called textus receptus | to understand that Jesus is mixing metaphors, or carrying 
is represented by the Authorized Version, and the Sinaitic | out the similes; but in each case he refers to the simile and 
manuscript is represented by the Revised Version. The | steps off to the reality that was figured. Still, a figurative 
Vatican manuscript is susceptible of two interpretations. | style of speech is kept up, as the concrete is more compre- 
Of these, one is the same as the Authorized Version, only | hensible than the abstract.—Satan: The adversary. Matthew 
omitting “some” before “thirty,” but keeping it in the other | calls him “the wicked one;” Luke, “the devil.” 
places; the other interpretation is the same as the Revised | away the word “from their heart” (Luke 8 : 12), that is from 
Version, only inserting “by” or “in” before “sixty” and “a| their mind and thoughts, just as the birds would catch the 
dropping seed, lest they should have an opportunity to con- 
Hort’s Greek Testament, though the twS mentioned just | sider; “that they may not believe and besaved” (Luke 8 : 12). 
Verses 16, 17.—These verses portray the unstable creatures 
of less, moment are the multitude of “ various readings” in | of circumstances, that are tripped by hardship or difficulty. 
the New Testament. It is to be noted in this verse that | Strange as it may seem, this quality is not that of a “good 
“other” has been taken to represent an old English plural ; | heart,” but of a flinty, selfish one. Emotional Christianity 
but it is wholly a question of English, not of Greek. In| is not necessarily deep; and its semblance is consistent with 
verses 5 and 7 the Greek is in the singular number, as it is | very mean and selfish business habits. The “root” of the 
also in the textus receptus in this verse; but in the better texts | persons deseribed in these verses is not in themselves, but in 
it is plural. From the Greek, it would appear that “ other” | the surrounding excitement and the attractive company, occu- 
is in the singular number. pations, and enjoyments. 


anything.—Choked : Or, we might say, Strangled.— Yielded no 


denote the actions in the momentary form.—Thirtyfold . . . 


hundred.” This last is the view adopted in Westcott and 


before it are also given by them in the margin. Of such, or 


Verse 9.—This verse expresses “ a common pause (or rest) 


That the word 


an eager curiosity, if, for some reason, the sound happens to 

stop. 

2. Next, this visitor in the pulpit weuld notice the criticis- 

ing hearers. It is not worth while just now to seem to refer 

to those who cavil at the ideas presented, or find fault in turn 

with the preacher's gestures, his voice, his use or disuse of a 
manuscript, his reading of the hymns, his management, of the 
large Bible, or the mechanical forms of his prayers. These 
are all minor matters, and it is generally understood now that 
ministers are willing that people shall do about as they please 

in dealing with them. But the more dangerous habit of some 
is to lose all matter in mere manner. For instance, a strong 
and eloquent appeal, or an exhibition of brilliant imagina- 
tion, is apt to excite them. Listening intently, they go 
away pleased with what they term the excellence of the 
discourse. Or perhaps a logical man with a theological turn 
plods through his half-hour in search of a doctrine. They 

listen after a fashion; they believe all he says, they did 
before ; but still they are not happy; he is pronounced dull 
and uninteresting. So it is always the man, and not the truth, 
which is taken in. The message he has brought falls to the 
ground dead, pierced in a hundred places by the small shot 
of mere sporting criticism. 

3. Yet a third class might be singled out; the suspicious 
hearers. These are continually on the look-out, not exactly, 
in our times, for Heterodoxy, but for eccentricities. They 
are afraid the preacher will say something inconsistent with 
the established views they cherish. At the present day, peo- 
ple love beyond everything else, to have their ministers pro- 
claim authoritatively from the pulpit what they believe in the 
pews. And sometimes they are anxious for fear he is on the 
verge of offering something else. He is in danger of touch- 
ing political issues ; or he will oppose evangelical tent-work ; 
or le will not come out strongly enough on the subject of 
total abstinence. A single remark is all that is necessary 
here: it is better generally to listen to what is said, rather 
than to what is not. 

4, Then there is a fourth class: the distributing hearers. 
Some most devout people always listen for the sake of the 
rest of the congregation. They imagine that the burden of 
applying -the sermon to those at whom they judge it is 
directed by their minister rests wholly upon them. They 
would be perfectly willing to walk right up after service to 


Verses 18, 19.—These verses picture those who have more | the exact individual, and say, as Nathan did to David: “ Thou 
interposed at the most weighty sayings.” It intimates that | stability than those of either of the two preceding classes, but 


he who exercises proper discernment will not lose the point | who, like all, have finally to choose between two masters, and 
of the parable nor miss its important bearing on his welfare. | follow the one which for them, or rather, in them, is the 

Verse 10.—The explanation of the parable follows.— Alone : | strongest. Here is found the real reason why godly people 
The Greek is an elliptical expression, for which our “away” | condemn many practices and amusements which are not sin- 


art the man!” Or perhaps a duty is pressed and an appeal 
made. These persons will specify instantly what somebody 
else ought to give or todo. That was Sydney Smith’s expe- 
rience when he was a preacher. He said: “If I were to 
declare that A is in trouble, B would instantly reply, ‘C ought 


is the nearest literal rendering. Of course it means “alone | ful in themselves, and which would give no trouble if the | to go and help him?” 


with them.” Was alone, from the Greek words, implies | world were wholly under the sway of the law of loves dut 


» I. Let us seek now, in the second place, to discriminate 


“got away from the crowd,” or “got apart.”—The parables: | which take more time and attention than a man who prac- | and classify the ordinary hearers of the word as they appear 
The meaning of the parables. tices himself for godliness can afford. The promise of fruit, | in the sight of the world at large. 


Verse 11.— Unto you is given: Jesus prefaces his answer to} which such persons often show for a long time, turns out to 
their question by a statement of his purpose in teaching by | be only a fair cheat ; and their godly life is abortive. 


parables. It is properly in place here, where the narrative 


has just opened upon the beginning of Jesus’ teaching by the good ground, and of the good and fruitful hearer. 


method of parables.—Js given: Is given to know.— Mystery : 
Secret; nothing more. It is something concealed from those 
who ougit not to hear it, but revealed (or told) to those who 
ought to hear it. It does not involve, of necessity, anything 
difficult to comprehend. A mystery, in general, is only the 
mystery of the unknown. Ignorance is a great blunter of 
purpose to the good man, and a strong chain to the wicked 
man. Mystery, in the Scriptures, is a word of the same mean- 
ing as in our common talk.— Mystery of the kingdom of God: 
The elementary secret was, that the kingdom is within us. 
To know this mystery required spiritual discernment. The 
spirit which loves sin could not understand or value such a 
kingdom. The multitude thought that it was a worldly, 
external kingdom, and could appreciate no other.— Them 
that are without: Those not disciples ; or, as Luke says, “the 
rest.” But they might have been disciples if they would.— 
Are done in parables : Or, Come, or are presented, in parables. 

Verse 12.—That seeing, etc.: In order that seeing. The 
conjunction expresses purpose. The object of the para- 
ble, as already hinted, is to reveal the intended teach- 
ing to those to whom it is fit, and not-to reveal it to others. 
And this result would naturally follow from the different 
hearers’ different ways of looking, doing, and thinking. So 
that this declared purpose of God—to enlighten the obedient, 
and leave the darkness of the disobedient to become utter— 
is carried out by the voluntary action of each respectively. 
God is not mocked. What a man soweth he shall reap.— 
Turn again: To the right and to God. “Be converted” of 
the authorized version, is a phrase which should be synony- 
mous; only too frequent and formal and unthinking use has 
enveloped it in mystery, and taken away much of its common 
sense and business-like meaning.—JIt should be forgiven them: 
That is, either, that their sins should be forgiven them, or, 
that forgiveness should be granted them. For God cannot 
withhold forgiveness from those who turn to him. 

Verse 13,-Jesus has now answered what the questioners 
had not asked; namely, the purpose or object of his teaching 
im parables. Now he proceeds to answer their inquiry ; begin- 








HEEDFUL HEARING. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


outlook quite as clearly as they do from theirs. 


Here comes in the question as to results rather than mere 
behavior. We fall back upon the parable of the sower ; it 


Verse 20.—And accept it: This is the true secret of the | was given as our Saviour’s illustration of the effect of the 


As to the | truth as it is thrown upon human hearts like seed upon dif- 
manner of acceptance, or rather, the essential thing in the | ferent soils. 


acceptance, see Matthew 7 : 21-27. 


1. To begin with, there are the wayside hearers. Let us — 
read over the old story, and lay alongside of the descrip- 
tion at once our Lord’s interpretation. (See Mark 4: 4, 15.) 
King Agrippa (Acts 26: 28) is instanced to us as an exam- 
ple. He went with great pomp to hear the apostle Paul 


At the end%f the familiar parable of the sower, our Lord | preach. That earnest and powerful pleader laid the truth 
seems to have summed upall its meaning into a single counsel. | 0 his heart, as if he would plow and harrow it into his life. 
“Take heed what ye hear,” is the form in which it appears | But the devil’s birds were near to pick up the seed. Pride 
in Mark’s Gospel ; “Take heed how ye hear,” is the record | C@me with her glittering pinions, and chirped in his ear, 
of Luke. 

I. Let us seek, in the beginning, to discriminate and classify | behind. pride, and had something to say about giving up 
the ordinary hearers of the word, as they show themselves in | Berenice. So they came one after another, picked up the grain, 
the sight of the preacher. 
_ It may never have occurred to some, who are in the habit | 2. Then our Lord mentions the stony-grownd hearers, and 
of attendance upon divine service and gazing unhindered upon | #fter wards tells his disciples what he means. (See Mark 4: 
the conspicuous speaker in the pulpit, that he sees from his | 5, 15.) Paul haa some of these hearers among his converts in 
If one who | Galatia (Gal. 5: 7). Christ had some among his followers in 
can read human countenances well were only for one sabbath | Galilee: their earth was only surface soil (John 6: 66). 
to have a seat in the desk, he would be struck wit surprise,| %- Next, our Lord classifies the thorn-choked hearers. A 
perhaps ; certainly he would gain some positively new ideas. | peculiar kind of thorn in that country grows suddenly and 
For he would see all conditions of men represented. He | rankly, and seems to love the borders of whegt-fields (Mark 4: 
would behold moral characteristics, person peculiarities, | 7,18). Demas’s history has been offered us for an illustration of 
and professional habits, most evidently displayed. Under the | thjs short-lived sort of emotion, in one melancholy sentence 
presentation of close-fitting truth, he would discover that | of Paul’s Second Epistle to Timothy (4: 10). Perhaps the 
exceedingly diverse impressions are produced upon different | saddest of all experiences we have to meet is found in this 


“Thou art a king, but whois this tent-maker?” ‘Lust croaked 


and flew away. 


watching of people wi promise so much, but who come to 


1. For one class, he would be sure to see the listless hearers. | so little. 

He might discover in various parts of the audience-room, 4. Then our Saviour speaks of the good-grownd hearers in- 
those whose countenances would defy all study. They are|.the parable. But for such, seed-sowing would be a failure. 
perfect blanks. .No more life appears than there would be | (See Mark 4: 8, 20.) The great source of comfort to a 
discovered ina gallery of statuary. Somewillbe asleep. Some | preacher of the gospel is found here; the principal field’ of 
there will be who hear the sound of the words, but so imat- | his labor is good ground. He is sustained by two promises, 
tentively and unintelligently that nothing is regarded as it | one about the seed (Isa, 55: 10, 11), and one about the sower 
pastes their ears. The sentences fall on their organs like the | (Psa. 126: 5, 6). 

ordinary ticking of a clock ; they disturb no sensibility what-| JI. Let us, now in the third place, look upon those who 
We should judge that they attracted no attention of | hear the word, as they appear in the sight of God. 

any sort, if it were not that the eyes flash up suddenly with| Men are very much mistaken, if they suppose that these 
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Sunday services are mere entertainments with which to while 
away an unoccupied hour. Very vivid and very graphic 
are the words in the Fourteenth Psalm: “The Lord looked 
down from heaven upon the children of men, to see if there 
were any that did understand, and seek God.” He looks 
down now upon every gathered audience of men; and he 
pronounces upon their forms of listening to the truth. 

“Take heed, therefore, how ye hear.” “Keep thy foot 
when thou goest to the house of God, and be more ready 
to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools: for they consider 
not that they do evil. Be not rash with thy mouth, and let 
not thine heart be hasty to utter any thing before God: for 
God is in heaven, and¢thou upon earth.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


And he began again (vy. 1). That is the way of all well- 
doing. There is no other way. And it is one of the’sorest 
trials of life the. there is no other way. It is this beginning 
over again—a new start, in the same line, or in a better one, 
every new day, and almost every new hour of the day—that 
makes life so wearisome. Oh dear? if only the doing of this 
trying thing, or the carrying of this heavy burden, or the 
fighting of this hard fight, or the telling of these simple 
truths, could be done once for all, there would be some com- 
fort in pushing through with the task; but no sooner is it 
done once thar it must be begun again. It is hard—there 
is no mistake about that; but there is no way of avoiding it, 
without shirking our duty ; and that we mustn’t think of doing. 
It is our Master’s command ; it is our Master’sexample. Let 
us begin again! 

Hearken (vy. 3). Not even Jesus could teach unless his 
scholars listened. Until attention is secured, there is no hope 
of teaching on the one hand, or of learning on the other—in 
any class. And why shouldn’t we hearken when Jesus 
speaks? What he deems worth saying is surely worth hear- 
ing. Yet there are many to-day who are not willing to listen 
when they know that Jesus wants to speak. His call to 
hearken falls on as stubborn ears in Christian lands in our 
time as were ever closed against his words when he taught 
in Galilee. There are those who stay away from church 
because they do not want to hear the words of Jesus. There 
are others who go to church, but who refuse to listen to any 
word which shows them their personal sin or their personal 
lack: Ears open and close at the will of the willful, or remain 
heavy at the beck of the listless, in church and out of it; in 
the Sunday-school, in the family, and in the walks of daily 
life. If only this first call of Jesus were heeded, and men 
and women would consent to hearken, how much more hope- 
ful the field of Christian effort would be ! 

There went out a sower to sow, It is a good thing for a man 
to have a business, and to attend to it. It is a good thing for 
him to know what his present duty is, and to do just that. 
If he is a sower, he will do well to sow. It is folly for him 
to go out reaping, while his business is sowing. When reap- 
ing time comes, reapers ought to reap ; but in seed-time sowers 
are to sow: if they fail here, there will be no harvest from 
their sowing. A teacher ought to go out to teach. There 
are a good many teachers who do not; some of them would 
put almost everything before teaching. A preacher ought to 
go out to preach, If all preachers did go out to preach, did put 
the simple heralding of God’s message to their hearers before 
above every other concern, what a different world this would 
be! It was in one of our Lord’s parables that “there went out 
a sower to sow.” What a pity that this thing is not more com- 
monly a truth in practical every-day life—a man having a 
mission, and attending to it! 

They . . . asked of him the parable (v.10). That was wise. 
Their asking brought out the explanation of the parable, for 
our benefit as well as theirs. A good many of us would have 
been wiser if we had asked more questions, all the way along 
in life. Sometimes we refrain from asking what a thing 
means, because we shrink from showing our ignorance, and 
more often we are too indifferent to seek the information 
which we ought to have. Asking in order that we may 
understend, is as much a duty as listening im order that we 
may hear. “ He that asketh, receiveth ”—receiveth what he 
would never have received if he had notasked. And Jesus is 
as ready now togive help to the understanding of his words, as 
he was when by the shores of Galilee. The teacher, or the 
scholar, who fails to ask this help, falls short of his privileges 
as a disciple of Jesus. 

Unto you it is given to know (v.11). Mis something to be 
thankful for, that we know so much of God’s truth ; that we 
know our duty, our dangers, our possibilities, as well as we 
do, We commonly fail to give this blessing due prominence 
in our thoughts. We are not so grateful for it as we ought 
to bet How came you to be in this Christian land? How 
came you to be under good influences and good instruction 
from your very childhood’? How came you to learn God’s 
truth almost as soon as you learned anything? Is everybody 
blessed in this way, the world over? If not, who made 
you to differ from the most ignorant, and the most de- 
graded? “ Unto you it is given to know.” Are you rightly 





mindful of this blessing? and do you reap its fullest 
advantages ? 

The sower soweth the word (vy. 14). Whose word? God’s 
word ; not the sower’s word, but God’s word. Just here is 
where’a great many preachers and teachers make a fearful 
mistake. They think that their own words, or the word, of 
some distinguished commentator, may prove more pointed 
or more pleasing than God’s words. Just so far as they act 
on this idea, they fail to be true sowers in God’s field ; they 
neglect their proper business, and waste their time and the 
time of their hearers. It is not that they are to confine them- 
selves to Bible words in the statement of Bible truths; but it 
is that they. are to count the Bible truth the only seed, and all 
their re-phrasing and illustrating and applying as but their 
modes of its sowing. What portion of the word of God, what 
precise truth from the Bible, are you trying to sow in your 
preaching, or in your teaching? That is the question which 
should test your fidelity in purpose as a gospel sower, when- 
ever you go before your congregation or your class. 

When they have heard, Satan cometh immediately (vy. 15). 
There is nothing that quickens the Devil’s interest in any | 
soul like a religious awakening. Says an old writer, “The 
Lord never revives his work, but the Devil revives his.” If 
an evangelist comes into a church, or the pastor arouses him- 
self anew, the Devil devotes himself to that congregation with 
fresh assiduousness; and a series of extra meetings there 
will keep the Devil up nights, without his letting down on 
work daytimes. If a soul that has been careless or ungodly 
is aroused by a sermon or a Sunday-school lesson, “ Satan 
cometh immediately.” This truth must be kept in mind 
in all religious endeavors. Satan is on the watch. He 
must be guarded against and resisted. A sinner is not 


‘safe merely because he listens and weeps under preaching or 


teaching. 

Endure but for a time : afterward, when affliction or persecution 
ariseth, . . . they are offended (v.17). It is very easy to count 
one’s self on the Lord’s side in revival times, and while 
things go to our liking. The real test of our fidelity comes 
when Christ’s cause is unpopular, and it costs something to 
be known as his follower, and when the Lord’s plans for us are 
all against our desires. Driftwood will float with the current. 


It takes a strong will and a brawny arm to pull a boat up } 


stream. The thinnest voice can pipe in with the chorus, 
when everybody is rejoicing on some noonday of popular 
gladness. There must be something back of the voice, in one 
who can sing praises in the inner prison at midnight, with 
the feet fastened in the stocks, and the back smarting under 
the wales of the scourge-thongs. There are fair-weather 
Christians in most churches. " God grant that we may not 
swell their numbers ! 

e Carcs, . . . deceitfulness of riches, . . . lusis, . . . choke the 
word, and it becometh wnfrwitful (v.19). Even when the word 
of God has taken root in one’s heart, it needs constant weeding, 
in order that it may become fruitful. There are those who 
have “ the root of the matter in them,” whose religion is all 
root; all out of sight. On the surface, they are as much 
given up to worry over worldly matters; as much blinded by 
the deceitfulness of riches—thinking that God has given 
them money to keep instead of to use; as much under the 
power of longings after something which God denies them,— 
as if they had never promised to be wholly the Lord’s for this 
lifeand forever. When their graves are dug, the roots of good 
seed will be found below the surface, and their epitaphs will 
record the fact; but they never bore Christian fru®; nor will 
they have fruit to rejoice over in eternity. 

Such. as hear the word, and receive it, and bring forth fruit 
(v.20). There are likely to be foursorts of hearers, wherever 
the word of God is spoken. This parable describes them all ; 
and they include about everybody. First, there are those 
from whom the Devil snatches the truth before it gets any 
hold on them. The little folks who are too full of mischief 
to listen in church and Sunday-school ; and the larger folks, 
in the choir or out of it, who flirt and chatter during sermon 
time, or who laugh off their faint impressions as they go 
away from the service,—come in underthat head. Secondly, 
there are those who hear the message and, in response to it, 
make glorious resolves at New Year’s, and on -birthdays, 
and whenever there is a special interest in the church, but 
whose good purposes never stand the test of time and of 
temptation. Thigdly, there are those who take the truth 
into their hearts and keep it there, but allow outside things 
to overload it, and to hinder it from showing in their every- 
day conduct. Fourthly, there are those who hear the word, 
and heed it, and do according to its requirements. They are 
the truly consecrated disciples of Christ. Their example 
tells for their Master. Their work amounts to ing in 
the world. The first class has neither top nor root; the 
second has top without root; the third has root without top ; 
the fourth has both root and top. To which of these classes 
do you belong? In -which would you locate your scholars 
severally? 





TEACHING HINTS. ° 
This lesson comes to us with the teaching hints of the 





Great Teacher himself. Its explanation and its applica 





tions, as made by him to his scholars, are in the text as we 
have it. . 

The picture of the Great Teacher as he gave this lesson, 
ought to be brought before the mind’s eye of the scholars. 
He appears here first as preacher; thenasteacher. He gives 
the sermon from his floating pulpit to a listening congregation 
along the shore ; then he explains and applies the lesson to a 
little class of scholars. 

It is the explanation of the parable, rather than the parable 
itself, that should form the basis of the lesson in the average 
Sunday-school class. Simple as it is, this parable was not 
clear to those who heard it from the lips of Jesus. If they 
failed to catch its meaning, familiar as they were with that 
mode of teaching, and with all the figures of speech employed 
in it, how unlikely it is that the ordinary boy and girl in our 
Sunday-schools will comprehend its meaning in its original * 
form. But its explanation by our Lord is a lesson which can 
be made intelligible and advantageous to every one. 

That ‘‘the teachings of Jesus are not alike profitable to all” 
is a startling truth. How to hear his words, and how to 
profit by their hearing, is a theme of the utmost practical 
moment. To take up the four classes of hearers described in 
this lesson ; to find illustrations of them in the range of our 
observation ; and to consider under which of them we must 
be counted, severally, is an exercise that is within the capacity 
of every teacher and scholar, and that cannot but be profitable 
to those of any degree of intelligence. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This is one of the lessons which can be adapted to the 
very youngest. Telb them that Jesus often told stories when 
he preached. Some of his stories were called parables; they 
were alway ' about things that the people had seen or knew 
about, and in the story was something good and true for them 
to find out anu remember. We have to-day the first one of 
these parables, which was kept for us in three places in the 
New Testament. Did many people follow Jesus and crowd 
around him? What did many of them want? 

On what shore did Jesus often walk and talk? This day 
he had a strange pulpit, different from any preacher you 
ever saw; it was a little fish ng-boat. How did he come to 
have a boat to use? He sat in the boat a little way out in 
the water, where the people all along the shore and on the ris- 
ing hill-sides could see and hear. He talked abgut sowing 
seeds ; a man who planted was called a sower, or what we would 
call a planter, or a farmer. He brought to the field a great 
sack of the kind of seed he was to plant, and, besides, a basket 
or bag full tied around his waist so he could use his hands. 
Must the seed be good and fresh? Must all be of corn, or 
wheat, or whatever he wanted to raise in his field? How 
should the ground be? Dry and hard, or plowed up and 
ready for the planting? There are no fences around the fields 
there, but on the sides or across the field a path where men 
walked, or drove their oxen, or a road where anybody trav- 
eled along. How would the ground be in such a road? 
There were some stones sunken in the field, and a little earth 
on them, and they looked like the rest of the ground. There 
were some wild, scraggy-looking plants in the corners, and in 
some places tangled roots of thorn-trees which had been cut 
off, but were ready to grow up again in the spring days and 
the warm sunshine. There were some birds flying back and 
forth through the air, watching the man. Did they know 
what was in that bag? The man sowed his seeds; he walked 
back and forth, at every few steps taking out a handful, scat- 
tering them all along,—justso. Ifyou like, make the motions, 
and let the children do so too, as if taking up seeds and shak- 
ing them along from the partly opened hand. Maybe the 
wind. blew some of the seeds over on the path or roadside. 
Would they stay there and be trampled down? What will 
those watching birds do now? If you open the window and 
scatter some crumbs these winter days, and listen and 
look, what will you hear and see? Such a chattering! Do 
they call the hungry ones? Hopping and twittering, how 
quick the snow-birds or sparrows carry off every crumb! 
What of the seeds which fell on stony places? They were 
the very first that began to grow. Could the little roots go 
down deeper than the thin layer of earth? Why not? 
What then? Those thorn plants, would the sunshine start 
them too? Many seeds went into the soft plowed ground, 
what of them? Would’the farmer be gled when he looked 
at the rows of green stalks each day taller and stronger ; and 
by and by, when the seeds grew large and full, how they 
began to hang their heads, heavy with the precious grain 
ready for harvest,—all but those pierced and tangled among 
the thorn-bushes. After Jesus told this story, he said some- 
thing like our golden text. If you wish, explain, as you 
may have done before, by the words on the board,—ear, hear, 
heart: the ear given to hear, but in vain unless taken into 
the heart ; and that may be impressed as the children find 
how the addition of two letters so includes all the words. 

When the crowd had gone, a few of the people with his 
disciples asked Jesus to show them the. meaning of the story. 
By the seed, he meant the word of God ; and he who is often 
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called “the Word” was the sower scattering among the peo- 
ple his own words of truth. Some had ears, and heard, but 
it did not go into their hearts. Why? Satan was like the 
busy birds snatching it away before it had time to grow. 
Some hearts are hard and wicked like the stones, and the 
good seeds could not grow there. In some, they do make a 
little start, but wicked thoughts, like thorns, grow faster, and 
choke and tangle up all the good. But many hear and love 
and listen, and every day are wise, happy, and helpful like 
the good seed that grew and gave back fifty or a hundred 
times as much more. Do you know every teacher who tells 
this story is trying to sow good seed for the One who sat in 
the little boat that day ? 

When Jesus began to talk, he said, “ Hearken;” and 
through these teachers he says, “ Listen, little child ; you have 
a heart warm and tender now, like the moist, soft earth, will 
you take my words, and love and remember them? If you 
will let me, I will make your life fruitful and beautiful; and 
you, in turn, shall sow good seed for me. Do not let the 
yicked one snatch away your good thoughts. Do not let 
your heart grow hard like the stony ground. Do not let the 
thorns of ill-temper, or untruth, or disobedience, make me 
sorry, and pierce my heart like the thorns that wicked people 
once twined about my head.” 


QUESTION ' HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. : 

By what parable did Jesus show the different results of 
gospel preaching? (Title.) Whose voice must we hear in 
every sermon if we would secure the best results? (Golden 
Text.) Are you an obedient or a thoughtless hearer every 
Sunday ? 

Mark 4: 1.—Describe the scene of the lesson. What was 
Jesus’ favorite method of teaching? (v. 2.) What is a para- 
ble? Are its teachings positive and limited, or suggestive and 
elaborative? Why is a suggestive form of instruction more 
advantageous than finished precept? For whose benefit alone 
were Christ’s parables designed ? (vs. 10,11.) Does the pro- 
noun “you” refer to disciples only, or to all real truth-seekers? 
Who are meant by “them that are without”? What 
prophecy gives us the true basis of thisdivision between those 
who should and those who should not know the mysteries of 
the kingdom ? (Matt.13: 13-15.) In what spirit, then, must 
we, study parables? In what phraseology is the fulfillment 
of a prophecy often connected with its quotation ? (v. 12; 
Matt. 1: 22; 2: 15, 23; 8: 17; etc.) Does the word “ lest,” 
in verse 12, introduce the reason for the parabolic form 
or the cause for this blindness? (See Isa. 6: 9,10; Matt. 13: 
13-15.) Name some who saw but would not perceive, heard 
but would not believe. (Num. 24: 15-17; Matt. 11: 23.) 
Why did ,the Lord take their privileges from them, aad why 
did he teach by parable? (Matt.7: 6.) What warning does 
he send us to-day? (Luke 8: 18.) Are parables subject to 
but one or to various laws of interpretation? (v. 13.) What 
is the subject of the one before us? (v. 3.) What is its key 
of interpretation ? (v. 14.) 

Verses 4, 15.—To what is the receptive condition of certain 
Bible hearers compared, and what is the result of such hear- 
ing? (Matt.13: 19; Luke 8: 12.) If Bible words are lodged 
in memory, but their truth never made the subject of thought, 
what is their value? What danger in delaying sober thought 
ov the subject of our soul’s salvation, is hereshown us? How 
are we dishonest with our own souls if we refuse to look into 
this subject ? (James 1: 22-25.) What will the end be? 
(Matt. 7: 26, 27.) 

Verses 5, 6, 16, 17.— What is the second condition of hear- 
ing against which we are warned ? What truth would Jesus 
have us stop to consider before deciding to be his disciples? 
(Luke 9: 57, 58; John 15: 20.) What promise had we 
better consider at the same time? (2 Cor. 12: 9, first clause.) 
How then should we decide? (Heb. 13: 6.) Name some 
disciples who have given us worthy examples of fearlessness 
in the service. (Acts 4: 18-20; etc.) 

Verses 7, 8, 18-20.—What two kinds of Christians has the 
reception of the gospel produced? (Luke 8: 14,15.) Why 
must the former kind suffer intensely throughout the progress 
of their salvation? (1 Cor. 3: 15; Mal. 3: 3.) How shall 
the final results of these two kinds of hearings differ? (1 Cor. 
3: 13-15.) Is our measure of fruitfulness within our own 
power, or beyond it? Is it known to us here, or reserved to 
the future? How may we increase it? 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


This lesson is itself an illustration of the topic that the 
teachings of Jesus are not alike profitable to all. Other 
illustrations can be grouped around the central illustration. 

School-boys know the chemical trick by which paper can 
be made incombustible. The boy prepares his paper, and 
hands it to a companion with the request that he will light 
it. The match is applied, but the paper will not catch fire. 
This ig what Satan does with human hearts. The sparks 
from heaven awaken no flame in hearts ruled by Satan. The 

~ Seed that falls on the dead rock never comes to growth. 


congregation with such power and pathos that all gave way 
to téars of repentance and vows of renewed devotion. But 
before the day was over the penitents of the morning had 
turned into the old paths again,—some were at the court 
festival, some at the theatres, but all were as eager as ever 
in the pursuit of pleasure. Their penitence was like the 
flame of the straw,—a gleam, then darkness; or like the 
teed which springs up quickly and is cast down by a brush 
of the hand. 

Plant a seed in some dark cellar, away from the light and 
pure air, and the seed will spring up. But the plant will be 
a weak, colorless thing, and, after struggling for life for a 
little time, will die away without coming to perfection. 
There are souls like that dark cellar; the word is received 
and prospers for a little, but has to yield at last to the influ- 
ences that fight against it. It is as though one were making 
a fire of damp wood ; the wood seems to have caught fire, 
there is a spluttering and a hissing for a while, a heavy damp 
smoke rises, and, finally, the fire goes out. 

When the seed gets into good soil it grows; witness the 
broad fields of waving grain, all from a few handfulls of seed. 
Compare this with the seed that was taken away before it 
had time to germinate, with the quick but deceitful growth 
of the seed on the stony soil, and with the struggling, unfruit- 
ful life of the seed cast among thorns. Compare the broad, 
steady glare of the fire which has plenty of good fuel with 
the light flash of the straw fire or the smouldering, expiring 
fire made of damp wood. The farmer prepares the ground 
for the seed, he plows it and breaks it up, so that the 
frosts and the airs of heaven can do their work upon it. The 
careful housewife sees that her stores of fuel do not fail, and 
that it is kept in good condition for the fire. So ought we 
to prepare—so ought we to guard—our hearts for the recep- 
tion of the word. 

The Wayside Hearers.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 6, 
p. 127, 3 1296,—Satan’s Tactics ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gather- 
ings, Second Series, p. 124,—Hearing the Word; Krumma- 
cher’s Parables, p. 268,—The Grains of Seed ; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p.77, 3 544,—The Careless Hearer. 

The Stony Ground Hearers.—See The Biblical Treasury, 
New Series, p. 228,—The Rocky Soil; Bowes’s Illustrative 
Gatherings, Second Series, p. 15,—The Almost Christians ; 
Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 559, 31944—The Ivy- 
tree Vessel. 

The Thorny Ground Hearers.—See The Biblical Treasury, 
vol. 1, p. 99, 3 155,—The Cares that Choke the Word; vol. 3, 
p- 38, @551,—The World Cannot Satisfy; Bowes’s Illustra- 
tive Gatherings, Second Series, p. 355,—The Perils of Riches; 
First Series, p. 497,—The Perils of Worldliness; Gotthold’s 
Emblems, No. 5,—The Money Scales. ‘ 

The Fruitful Seed.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, p. 
145, 3 222,—The Fruit of a Change of Heart; vol. 5, p. 7, 
% 944,—In After Years; vol. 7, p. 95, 2 1473,—The Fruitful 
Word ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, Second Series, p. 
112,—Christian Fruitfulness; Foster's Prose Illustrations, 
First Series, p. 287, 2 2417-2420,— Emblems of Fruitfulness. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE FIELD IS . THE+s WORLD. 


ini { JESUS. 
: EVERY DISCIPLE. 
THE EED, THE WORD OF GOD. 
OIL, OUR HEARTS. 
HEAVES, 


OUR CHARACTERS. | 


TAKE HEED HOW YE HEAR 








ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


In the parables that are drawn from every-day life, it is to 


will bring more items into prominence ; but it will scarcely 
be found that these go to the essentials of the parable. 


taught in the parable are better apprehended in the abstract, 


which neither call for notice nor actually obtain it. 





One of the famous preachers of France spoke once to his 





be expected that the light from the land and the customs 


Indeed, as the kingdom of heaven expands, and as the truths 


it is no very great loss if the color and the finer strokes fade 
away by age, so long as the outline remains sharp. The 
importance of reproducing the picture in its fineness con- 
tributes rather to our historical appreciation of the circum- 
stances of the beginnings of the kingdom, and of the wonder- 
ful character and methods of the Great Teacher while he 
taught by himself in bodily presence, and not, absent, through 
the Spirit. Again, the peculiar touches which belong’to the 
place and the time would not call for the special attention of 
the immediate hearers in the same way that they do for ours. 
The scenes, the customs, and all the surroundings, naturally 
shape the externals of the discourse, in ways and particulars 


However, these peculiarities give powerful testimony to the 


truth of the narrative and to the genuineness of the discourse 
which includes them, and they are not to be neglected. 
“There went forth a sower,” would be the natural way of 
representing it to an audience who knew that the sower lived 
in a village, and had to “go forth” to sow; often to a very 
long distance. Early in. the morning the agricultural 
laborers will be seen tramping off to their distant field ; and 
as the day declines to its end, they will be seen returning 
with the same weary satisfaction of such workers everywhere. 
The grain-fields are rarely fenced, though the landmarks are | 
definite and plain. There are little paths leading through 
hither and thither, some being the highways along which 
horsemen ride and asses carry their burdens ; and some being 
those which the workmen use for their own passage. It was 
along such a way as this—a foot or so in width—that the 
seed fell which the birds of the air immediately devoured. 


The crows in America are a pest to the corn-fields; but 
the birds of Syria and Palestine are more numerous, more 
bold, more pertinacious, and worse. The seed by the way 
would often be picked up before the sower had left it a rod 
behind. Nor could any ordinary exertions of the sower save 
it. But the smaller birds, which seem to form the vast 
majority, would be troubled to dig up the grain that had 
fallen into the deeper chinks, or that had been harrowed in. 
For harrowing is sometimes done in the East. 

The ground, except in some of the plains, is generally 
stony; remarkably stony it would be called by even a New 
England farmer. The piain of Sharon itself is not an excep- 
tion ; though it is not the stoniest ground to be seen, by a long 
way. It was not the “stony ground” that is meant in verse 
5, but that where the rock, which often crops out, is covered 
with only a thin layer of soil. The Revised Version has 
made an important correction in changing it to “rocky 
ground.” Those who have gathered the common rock fern, 
polypodium vulgare, can understand pretty well what the rocky 
ground is. But though grain does not grow there, there are 
many beautiful flowers which love it. The famous cyclamen, 
most beautiful and delicate of wild flowers, loves the crevices 
of the récks, and the heaps of broken Stones. A bulb often 
hides in a little cavity, mueh like a peach grown in a bottle, 
and there remains inextricably, sending forth its annual leaves 
and flowers in luxuriant beauty. A native who goes to dig 
cyclamens takes not a spade or a trowel, but a hammer. It is 
iu a stone shingle, too, that the olive loves best to grow. 

But the thorns of Palestine—who can get to the end of that 
prickly and intricate subject? The scratched traveler—no 
joke is it, either—knows well enough that he never knew 
before what “thorns” meant. If ever a land was cursed with — 
thorns and thistles, it is Palestine. Perhaps the best way to 
convey the truthful meaning of the picture is to stick to the 
one aspect here presented, and say that it refers not to the 
prickles, but tothe thick growth which characterizes the thorns. 
They grow so thick as to cut off the light, even, from the 
-| grain, and let it grow only to a pale, spindling, abortive blade, 
which could not head into fruit. The boy who-has crawled 
under a thick hedge of Lawton blackberries; or better, in 
under a tangle of wild berries in the woods, along a rich- 
earthed bank, and found the pale bleached grass; and the 
dwarfed weeds that hinted at possibilities of vitality in better 
circumstances, can have some little idea of it. And yet there 
is another sort: a small thorn, scarcely ever as much as a 
foot high, grows thickly enough to choke almost everything 
| that starts up under it. 

A word or two may be added about some Jewish light on 
the matters of this parable. While it seems proper to take 
the statement in verse 1, “he began to teach in parables,” as 
expressing the turning point in Jesus’ teaching, since opposi- 
tion was now aroused, yet the expression in a Hebrew mouth 
would mean little more than “be taught,” Even so, however, 
the essential meaning would be scarcely different. 

The figure of the sower, also, is both a good Old Testament 
one, though not there expanded, and a later Jewish one too. 
It would not be hard to gather up a number of extra-biblical 
illustrations. But probably the figure is common to all 
literatures. The modern “sower of discord” is only the 
alstract form of the concrete and fabulous sower of dragon’s 
teeth. Our very word “disseminate” means etymologically 
tosow in divers directions; to scatter abroad like seed. If we 
could keep the etymological figure, to “ diffuse knowledge ” 
would be to pour it abroad, and let it make its way to all. 
To “disseminate knowledge” would be to put everywhere 
the means of its increase by the proper efforts of the learners. 

“Them that are without” is also a Jewish expression for 
“Gentiles.” If we were to torture Jesus’ meaning into that 
shape (which, however, it cannot well bear), this expression 
of his would be equivalent to calling those within his circle the 
true Israelites, or the chosen seed; and the Jewish nation 
generally who rejected him, Gentiles. In substantially that 
shape this truth was uttered by Paul, and Jesus himself said 
some things very much like it in some of his other parables 
and in his discourses in John ; but it will scarcely do to see 
the fruit here, where only the germ is presented. Yet 
this parable is thoroughly verified’in that manner even to 
the present day; although such an interpretation does not 
fairly belong to the record, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


. eee ee 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All blications received will be ptly under this head. 
T o interests of our rendere will gui rid taking farther uctine} 


BOOKS. 


Moods: a novel. By Louisa M. * rane 12mo, cloth, pp. vill, 359. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, Price, $1.60 


Isaac T. Hopper: aot, life. By L, Maria Same 12mo, xvi, 493. 
« New York: Dodd Mead, & Co. Price, $1.00. shad 


Everyday Doings. By Hellena Richardson. 12mo, cloth, fllustrated, 
pp. #8. New York: Thomas Neison and Sons. Price, $1.25 


Homiletics. By James M. Hoppin, professor in Yale College. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxxv, 80 New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $3.50. 


Winsome Christianity. By the Rev. Richard Glover. Square 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 304. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, $1.00. 


Frederick the Great... B Macaulay. Small 16mo, cloth, pp. 137, 


. B. 
vow York: The Us r Knowledge Publishing Company. Pace, 28 
cents. 


a Outline of the English Constitution for Beginners. By David 


atson Rannie, 1émo, c.oth, pp. 180, New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price, $1.00, 


The avait ays ty, By the author of Chronicles ot the Schonberg- 
o- 


Cotta Family. 12mo, cloth, pp, 326. New York : Thomas Nelson and 
ns. Price, § 


Willie's Chotcg : or, All is Not Gold that Glitters. By M. A. Paull. 16mo. 


illustrated, cloth, pp. 144. New York: Thomas Neilson and Sons, 
Price, 60 cents. 


rea red Steel; or, Tried in the Fire. By ‘the Rey. E. N. Hoare, M.A. 


»oO, cloth, illustrated, pp. 136. New York: Thomas Neison and 
Sons’ Price, 60 cents. 


The Rector of St. Bardolph’s; or, oe a By the author of 


Salander and the Dragon, ete. lzmo, xii, 44. N York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.25. ~ wi) be 


The Four Gospels, arran 


the Authorized Version. 
York: KE. and a3. B Youngavo” 


The Story of the Beacon Fi r, Trust in God, and Do the Right: a tale 
of the Cornish coast ie «chet. jd llustraied, pp. 137. New York: 
Thomas Neison and Sons. Price, 60 cents. 


in the es of a harmony from the text of 
i6mo, maps, pp. vill, 144. New 


True Hearts — Bay 4 Homes’ or, The Story of the Vivians of 


Woodford, ail, 12mo, cloth a kee vill, 422. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price ‘ : 


Winifred Bertram and The Worid She Lived In. By the author of 
Chronicies of the Schonberg-Cotta Family, etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. 384. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, $1.75. 


Breakers Ahead; or, a my Pn aS i eg of Great Shipwrecks of Recent 


Times, 1469 to 1840, i6mo, cloth, illustrated, 143. 
New York: Thomas Pianos and Best Price, 60 cents. _ 


big Bee ol erty I. D. Hinds. ts D., eevemnene en ob in 
nivers: non 0. Cum- 
berland, Tennessee: Jt. Bb. Hinds, PhD. Price, 75 cents, 


bingo ae / and the Rise jd yo of The he By avn ‘Amens of 
God. By Andrew Jukes, autiror o Genesis, 
etc. i2mo, pp. 26. New York: ‘Thomas Whittaker. Tvs, $1.75. 


Great fay arnt Efforts ; ot Perseverance and Faithful- 
ness 'T ‘rium, v. T. BP. Wiison, M.A. 12mo, cioth, ilius- 
trated, pp. 2 ‘New oy Thomas Nelson ‘and Sons. Price, $1.25. 


nee ee 7 the New Testament: ma a four Gospels, ity ma 
pla y the Right Rev. W. Wal How, DD. Lo Bishow of of 
Hrediora. pa maps, 20 paging. New 3 York: E. ae J. "S. * oung & 


he One Religion: truth, holiness, and peace desired by the nations and 
revealed by Jesus Christ. Eight lectures delivered betore the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in_ 1881 on the Bampton foundation. By John 
Wordsworth, M.A., Tutor of Brasenose an etc. 8Vvo, pp. Xx, 
Dutton & Co. Price. 8.0. 





RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


Though the greatest activity of the publishers is shown 
in the autumn and early winter, a number of books issued 
at the end of the holiday season, or since, are worth the 
attention of the reader. 

Religion.—Two thoughtful works on ecclesiastical 
organization, reaching widely different conclusions, are 
the Rev. E. Hatch’s Banipton lectures on The Organiza- 
tion of the Early Churches (E. P. Dutton & Oo.), and 
Professor George T. Ladd’s lectures on The Principles of 
Church Polity (Charles Scribner’s Sons). Professor Ladd, 
lately of Bowdoin College and now of Yale, strenuously 
defends the Congregational theory of church organiza- 
tion and government. Congregationalists will also note 
with satisfaction the completion of the late George Pun- 
chard’s History of Congregationalism, of which the fifth 
and concluding volume has posthumously appeared 
(Congregational Publishing Society). Of correlative 
interest is the Rev. Dr. Alexander Blaikie’s faithfully 
prepared History of Presbyterianism in New England; 
its introduction, growth, decay, revival, and present mis- 
sions (Boston: Alexander Moore). Addressed to a wider 
public are an Around the World Tour of Christian Mis- 
sions, a Universal Survey, by William F. Bainbridge 
(D. Lothrop & “Co.); and The Contributions of Our 
Foreign Missions to Science and Human Well-Being, by 


_ the Rey. Dr. Thomas Lawrie (Boston: American Board 


of Commissioners for Foreign Missions). Of these the 
first contains many maps, and the second numerous illus- 
trations ; both will be found of popular use in prepara- 
tion for the “ missionary concert.” Of recent commen- 
taries, mention should be made of Professor Piumptre’s 
Ecclesiastes and the Rev. Dr. F. Godet’s Romans 
neither of which, we believe, has as yet been reprinted 
in this country. Dr. Godet’s important lectures on 
the Defense of the Christian Faith are reissued here 
by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Another English 
book of present interest, which is hardly likely to 
tind an American publisher, is the well-known George 
Washington Moon’s The Revisers’ English: a Series 
of Criticisms, showing their Violations of the Laws 
of Language (London: Hatchard’s), Mr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids’s somewhat rationalistic Hibbert lectures on 








The Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
the history of Indian Buddhism, are presented to book- 
buyers in America by Scribner and Welford. The most 
important of new religious books, perhaps, is on the eve 
of publication by A, ©. Armstrong and Son: Apolo- 
getics, by the late Professor Henry B. Smith, whose pre- 
viously published writings so inadequately represent his 
scholarship and ability. 

Science,—In science, the chief issues of recent weeks 
are of but modest rank. Professor Huxley has made a 
book ef his contributions to periodicals, which he calls 
Science and Culture, and Other Essays (Macmillan & 
Co.). Mr. Richard A. Proctor once more illustrates his 
book-making facility in Easy Star Lessons, which is 
accompanied by many maps (Chatto and Windus). Sig- 
nor Morselli’s recent book on suicide is followed by 
another on the same subject, by Dr. James J. O’Dea, an 
American (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). Another coincidence 
of authorship is found in The Opium Habit and Alco- 
holism, by Dr. F. H. Hubbard (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), and 
Opium Smoking in America and China, by Dr. W. H. 
Kane (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). Dr. Hubbard’s book is 
the larger, and includes a discussion of the effects of 
chloral, bromide of potassium, etc. 

Biography.—The two most important new , blographies 
both come from England, and both are very cheaply 
reissued in the Franklin Square Library of Harper and 
Brothers: Mr. J. Theodore Bent’s Life of Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, and Miss Lucy Phillimore’s Life of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, Of these Mr. Bent’s Life of Garibaldi is 
the fuller, but Miss Phillimore’s interesting sketch of 
Wren details a less familiar life. _Garibaldi’s wretched 
immoralities are not concealed, but Mr. Bent might have 
spoken of them with greater severity than he has used. 
The fifth volume of the Metternich memoirs, and a vol- 
ume of Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito, French min- 
ister, ambassador, councillor of state, and member of the 
Institute of France, are reissued by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. They belong to that seemingly interminable series 
of French biographies which, however important they 
may be to that oft-mentioned personage the “ future his- 
¢orian,”’ are unprofitable reading for all but special stu- 
dents, owing to their utter lack of perspective. The 
Rev. E. Paxton Hood’s rhetorical life of Robert Hall, in 

the Heroes of Christian History series (A. C. Armstrong 
and Son), is hardly worthy of its subject. The story of 
a long and most useful life is fully and sympathetically 
told in the Rev. Dr. H. B. Ridgaway’s biography of the 
late Bishop Edmund 8. Janes,of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. We mention Mr. W. L. Alden’s “ humorous ” 
life of Christopher Columbus, in the unpromising series 
of American worthies (Henry Holt & Co.), only to advise 
readers to let it alone, as a coarse and unprofitable pro- 
duction. 

Travel.—Pending the appearance of Nordenskiéld’s 
important record of his voyage in the Vega, north of 
Asia and Europe, which is now ready for immediate 
issue, the reader ot books on travel can find little of 
importance among the tatest publications. Mr. Frederick 
Courtney Selous’s A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa 
(Seribner and Welford), describes nine years of personal 
experience in Central Africa, with the aid of good illus- 
trations and a map. Its place in the voluminous _ 
of African travel will be a modest one. 

History.—The new historical works are of small size 
and popular character. Of the series on the Campaigns 
of the Civil War (Charles Scribner’s Sons) the most im- 
portant, thus far, are The Peninsula: McCiellan’s Cam- 
paign of 1862, by Alexander 8. Webb, and Antietam 
and Fredericksburg, by General F. W. Palfrey. The 
most scholarly and unfamiliar of the series is The Army 
under Pope,-by John C. Ropes. Germany, Present and 
Past (Scribner and Welford), is a popular book by that 
slipshod literary workman the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould; 
and of similar method is Portugal, Old and New 
(Seribner and Welford), by Oswald Crawfurd. Two 
compendiums of Russian history are a Young Folks’ 
History of Russia (Estes and Lauriat), by N. H. Dole; 
and Russia, Past and Present, by Mrs. Chester. (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge). Mr. 
Dole relies chiefly on the Frenchman Rambaud; Mrs. 
Chester on the Germans Lankenau and Oelnitz. Another 
history bearing no elaims to original investigation, 


and less trustworthy than the two we have named, 


is the late Robert Mackenzie’s America, a History 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons). The Rey. A. J. Church 
adds to his excellent series of juvenile stories from the 
classics, The Story of the Persian War, from Herodotus 
(Scribner and Welford). The same importers sell in 
America a new revised edition of Dr. Edward A. Free- 
man’s permanently valuable Historical Geography of 


Rannie’s Historical Outline of the English Constitution 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

Poetry.—An addition of questionable value is made to 
the published writings of the late Frances Ridley 
Havergal in a volume of Swiss Letters and Alpine 
Poems (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) It certainly is 
desirable that Miss Havergal’s writings should be pre- 
sented in a more orderly form than they have hitherto 
been given by her various editors. A volume of Poems 
by Mrs. Anne ©. Lynch Botta (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
well represents what may be called the academical 
school of American poetry, as cultivated in New York 
in 1840-1855» The contemporary fashion in sentimental 
verse is shown in ‘‘Owen Innsley’s” artistic but artifi- 
cial Love Poems and Sonnets (A. Williams & Co.). Mr. 
Francis Turner Palgrave’s lyrical poems of British his- 
tory, The Visions of England (Macmillan & Co.), are 
now ready, and may be commended to young students. 
George Routledge and Sons have issued cheap American 
editions of Professor Plumptre’s translation of the trage- 
dies of AZschylus and Sophocles, in which he adopts 
the unrhymed pentameter, save in the lyrics, where the 
measures of the original are followed, also without rhyme. 
Another important classical translation is Sir Theodore 
Martin’s version of the complete works of Horace, now 
ready in two stately volumes. Martin’s Odes of Horace 
appeared here a quarter of a century ago; certainly the 
whole work has been thoughtfully done. 

Miscellaneous.—J. C. Shairp, Professor of Poetry dt 
Oxford, and author of that excellent book Culture and 
Religion, has collected a volume of papers on The Aspects 
of Poetry (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), which is note- 
worthy not only for literary ability, but for a high moral 
standard. Dr. John Addington Symond’s two volumes 
on The Renaissance in Italy (Henry Holt & Co.) have 
more learning than critical acumen, and represent the 
Postlethwaite school in art and morals, though Dr. 
Symonds hardly goes so far as Mr. Pater as an sxsthetic 
attitudinizer, in writing of the Italian renaissance. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, with the aid of Mr. James Collier, has 
published a new, and probably the final, part of his huge 


Norgate). It considers French Civilization, and as an 
aggregation of facts ha: an unquestionable value, what- 
ever dissent Mr. Spencer’s bumptious deductions may 
arouse. Of more immediate interest to Americans is 
Dr. Charles C. Abbott’s Practical Industry ; or, Lllustra- 
tions of the handiwork, in stone, bone, and clay, of the 
native races of the northern Atlantic seaboard of America 
(Salem, Massachusetts: George A. Bates). Coming to 
the books of service to all, one notes the completion of 
the Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations (I. K. Funk & 
Co.) upon which J. K. Hoyt and Miss Anna L.* Ward 
have been working for a considerable time. It occupies 
a middle place between Bartl€tt’s Familiar Quotations 
and Allibone’s Cyclopzedias of quotations in poetry and 
prose. Two little books whose utility to readers is by no 
means to be measured by their small size and cost are 
The Books of All Time, a list ofthe best works in litera- 
ture, with critical accounts of them; and A Reading 
Diary of Modern Fiction, a select list of the best novels 
of the nineteenth century, in all languages. Both of 
these carefully prepared handbooks are edited and issued 
by F. Leypoldt. Another useful handbook is sufficiently 
explained by its title: A Manual of Misused Words, com- 
piled from the works of Alferd, Freeman, Hamerton, 
Mill, Moon, White, and many others (Bangor, Maine: 
“Q. P. Index”). The largest and costliest new work of 
reference is the first volume of the revised edition of 
Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary (Glasgow: Blackie and 
Son). This edition, in four volumes, will be somewhat 
larger and more comprehensive than Webster or Wor- 
ceater, though less suitable for American use. Though 
announced as “ edited by Charles Annandale, M.A.,” it 
was actually prepared, for the most part, by Mr. James 
Hunter, now a resident of the United States, who after- 
wards made the supplement in the latest edition of Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary. 

Paul B. Du Chaillu’s works are never lacking in interest 
and worth; nor is the genial, kindly spirit of the genuine 
lover of his race ever absent. Their author is the 
traveler of brotherly accommodatingness, the explorer 
without roughness, whom ethnic students are always 
glad to follow. His summer and winter journeys through 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Northern Finland do not 
fall below the mark already set by him in equatorial 
regions. Perhaps a bit soberer than his other books, as 
befits the subject, Zhe Land of the Midnight Sun will be 
found of at least as much permanent value as his more 
exciting books of African travel. The explorations here 





Europe. A convenient reference-book is Mr. D, W. 


recorded are no mere traveler’s narrative, with half-made 


work on Descriptive Sociology (London: Williams and 
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observations and hasty deductions. They are-the result 
of going through the land, to and fro, and hither and 
thither, and sojourning, and making himself for the time 
one of the people. For old and new, for the face of 
nature and the life of the people, pictured both with the 
pen and in its more than two-hundred illustrations, it 
will be hard to find a rival to this popular book. Its 
special richness is in its descriptions of the customs of 
the people, both those which result from education and 
those which are imposed by climate ‘and nature, If it 
fails anywhere it is in that, although fully showing the 
happy effects of the system of instruction throughout 
the land, he falls short a little in his appreciation of the 
internal excellencies and treasures of the universities. 
At Upsala, for-example, he seems unaware that the 
silver-lettered manuscript he describes is the famous 
codex of the Gothic Gospels of Ulfilas. But his pictures 
of the universities, and of the student life in them, are 
just such as the assembled guests at “ commencement ” 
exercises in our American colleges are always glad to 
revive and to talk about. The map, enclosed in a pocket 
in Volume I., is valuable and recent. (2 vols., 8vo, pp. 
xvi, 441; xvi, 474. Cloth, illustraced, and with a map. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $7.50.) 


For a number of years the Philadelphia Academy ot 
Natural Sciences has been favored by the careful and in- 
telligent investigations of the Rev. Dr, Henry C. McCook, 
in a field comparatively unexplored. His volume on The 
Natural History of the Agricultural Ant of Texas, two 
years ago, broke fresh ground. At that time he so thor- 
oughly vindicated the scientific accuracy of the scriptural 
“Go to the ant,” etc., and furnished so pleasant and 
fruitful example of the application of the proverb, that 
we are not surprised to see a new volume, still newer in 
its matter, presenting the close details of further enthu- 
siastic personal observations. This new volume is en- 
titled The Honey Ant of the Garden of the Gods, and the 
Occident Ants of the American Plains. Its first part is a 
monograph, as complete as possible, of the honey-bearing 
ant, for which the author’s discoveries provided the prin- 
cipal material. The second part is quite original. It 
gives the natural history of the harvesting and stone- 
mound building ants of the great plains. The work is 
the result of an expedition of the author, originally des- 
tined for New Mexico, but delayed in the Garden of the 
Gods in Colorado, on account of the unexpected dis- 
covery of the honey-bearers there, far north of, their 
supposed limit; and afterwards there terminated because 
of accident. The work is well illustrated with thirteen 
full-page lithographic illustrations, showing the archi- 
tecture, the habits, and the anatomy of the honey-bearers 
and harvesters, together with some of their parasites and 
squatter-neighbors, Joined with the plates is an ex- 
ceedingly convenient system of notation and tabular 
explanation, besides that which occurs scattered through 
the reading pages. Subjéined is a list of the author's 
papers on ants hitherto presented to learned societies or 
otherwise published. Of these this volume is Number 22. 
(8vo, cloth, pp. 188. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. Price, $2.50.) 


It is not often that two volumes, translated from one 
language by the same translator and issued by the same 
publisher, present so decided a contrast in matter and 
style as do Robert Hamerling’s Aspasia and Wilhelmine 
von Hillern’s Higher than the Church, both of which are 
rendered into English by Mary J. Safford. Aspasia is a 
romance of art and love in the Athens. of Pericles, and 
it constitutes an accurate and sympathetic picture of 
Hellenic paganism in the epoch of its greatest glory. The 
atmosphere is cold and clear—but lifeless ; and the only 
moral towards which the story tends is one which would 
harmonize admirably with the teachings of the New 
Paganism of Oxford. Higher than the Church, on the 
other hand, is a sunny and vivid story of medisval life ; 
it is told with artless simplicity, and with a brightness 
and joyousness which do not usually distinguish this 
author’s work. It leaves on the mind the impress of 
genuineness; and its teachings are as clearly on the side 
of truth and duty as are those of Aspasia on that of a 
brilliant and heartless culture. (Aspasia. 2 vols., 16mo, 
Pp. Vv, 350; 335. Price, cloth, $1.75.—Higher than the 
Church. 16mo, pp. 74. Price, cloth, 50 cents. New York: 
William 8, Gottsberger.) 





Superintendents will find a helpful little assistant for 
one department of their work in Precept and Praise, a 
collection of responsive readings and catechizings, ‘pre- 
pared primarily for the First Presbyterian Sunday-school 
of Yonkers, New York, by Mr. Charles Collins, and now 


lishing house. The book includes several biblical tables, 
the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, a doxology, 
the Beatitudes, the Apostles’ Creed, the Episcopal litany, 
responsive selections from the Westminster Catechism, 
and nearly a hundred responsive readings from the 
Psalter, with thé protases printed in Roman type and 
the apodoses in Italic, so as to make the distinction of 
parts in the responsive reading quite clear to the eye. 
The form of the booking is handy, and the paper and 
printing good. (Small 16mo, pp. 140. New York and 
Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Co.) 





The story of a book-loving boy, willing to endure pri- 
vation and hardship without a murmur if only he may 
secure the opportunity to pursue his studies, is always 
an interesting one. But when, as in the case of The 
Sprag Boy, by Helen B. Williams, the little hero accepts 
God’s way for him,—abandoning his cherished plans, 
and taking up the most humble of duties in a gloomy 
mine,—the moral lesson is certainly a noble one. 
Neither older nor younger Christians should read this 
book without receiving good from it. Though there are 
several sorrowful chapters, the story as a whole is bright 
and cheerful, as the best stories usually are. (16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 170. Philadelphia:.The American Sun- 
day-school Union. Price, 75 cents.) 





Mrs. O. F. Walton won the sincere regard of a wide 
audience in her winsome little book, Christie’s Old 
Organ. The qualities which made that so great a favorite 
are present in Olive’s Story, which is a charming bit of 
home life, told under the attractive form of a little girl’s 
diary. Mothers and children would enjoy this story 
together, and perhaps some who do not see how easy it is 
to train the little ones to serve the Master, may learn a 
valuable lesson from its pages. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 
vi, 237. New York: Robert Oarterand Brothers. Price, 
75 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Those who have procured the first volume of Westcott 
and Hort’s New Testament in Greek will be glad to learn 
that the second volume, which contains the introduction 
and appendix, is now nearly ready for issue by Harper 
and Brothers, New York. Its price is $2.00. 


In response to requests from various sources, the 
recently formed Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis have decided to print in full the papers read at their 
meetings in June and December of last year. These 
include critical and exegetical articles on various pag- 
sages of the Old and New Testaments, by such well- 
known biblical scholars as Professors Ezra Abbot, OC. H. 
Toy, Timothy. _D. RB. Goodwin, F. Gardiner, and 
the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers. The journal will 
form a volume of néarly a hundred and eighty pages. 
The subscription price is three dollars, which may be 
forwarded to Professor F. Gardiner, Middletown, Con- 
necticut, the secretary of the society. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 





———<>> 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
Tennessee, special, state, at Nashville .........- February 3, 4 
Alabama, special, state, at Montgomery -....--.- February 7, 8 


Florida, special, state, at Jacksonville__......February 14, 15 
South Carolina, special, state, at Charleston .._February 21, 22 
North Carolina, special, state, at Raleigh_....February 24, 25 
Georgia, inter-state, district, at Atlanta... Feb. 28, March 1 
Towa, state, at Webster City... ............ May 31 to June 2 
New York, state, at Pen Yan 2 June 6-8 
Ohio, state, at Springfield - .... ....-.--..--------.-June 6-8 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs -.--..-.....-.-- June 8-10 
South Carolina, state, Camden July 12, 13 
Kentucky, state, at Danville_.__---_._-._..--. August 29-31 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the first regular meeting of the Fairfield County 
(Conn.) Sunday-school Superintendents’ Association, 
held in South Norwalk, January 16, a constitution was 
adopted and officers were elected. Twenty superintendents 
and assistant superintendents were present, and the 
evening was spent in discussing school organization and 
routine, The list of officers of the association is as fol- 
lows: President, John H. Perry, Southport. Vice-presi- 
dents, Daniel E. Marsh, Bridgeport; J. G. Snelling, 
Stamford; J. W. Osmun, Danbury; Gerardus P. Adams, 
Norwalk. Secretary and treasurer, Alexander 8. Gibson, 
Norwalk. 

—One cf the means adopted by the Newton ( Mass.) Sun- 





issued to a wider circle by a New York educational pub- 





of Sunday-school workers was the offering of a gold. 
medal for the best essay on “Sunday-school Interests.” 
At the recent annual meeting, nine anonymous essays 
were presented in competition for the medal. From 
these a special commiitee selected the five best, and 
these were read before the meeting. The committee on 
award then reported in favor of the essay bearing the 
title “The Sunday-school and the Church,” and also 
highly recommended that with the title “The Relation of 
the Sunday-school to the Community.” Upon opening 
the envelopes containing the names of the authors, it was 
found that both essays were written by Mr. D. E. Snow, 
superintendent of the Eliot Sunday-school. The gold 
medal was thereupon presented to Mr. Snow. The 
annual report of the secretary showed that 22 schools 
were connected with the Union, with a total member- 
ship of 3,347, and an average attendance of 2,417. There 
were 125 conversions in the Sunday-schools during the 
year. % ; 

—One of the most thorough and successful Sunday- 
school institutes ever held in Brooklyn was that of the 
Brooklyn Sunday-school Union, held in the Hanson 
Place Baptist Church, January 16-19, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. James A. Worden. In a brief intro- 
ductory address; Mr. B. H. Bayliss said that a cursory 
glance over the programme would reveal the fact that 
nothing was said on the Sunday-school library, Sunday- 
school music, or the blackboard. He considered that a 
gratifying faet, inasmuch as there had not been a teach- 
er’s meeting or a convention held for the past few years 
at which these topics had not been exhaustively consid- 
ered. The Rey. Dr. OC. H. Fowler, who was to have 
delivered the first formal address, was prevented from 
attendance by family affliction. The Rev. Dr. Theodore 
L, Cuyler spoke on his recent travels in the Holy Land, 
and gave descriptions of the more important scriptural 
places, and the Rev. Dr. P. 8. Henson gave his lecture 
on “ Thoroughness.” The first address on Tuesday morn- 
ing was the Rev. Dr. Pentecost’s on “Chosen Subjects.” 
This was followed by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler’s address 
on “The Art of Questioning.” Some amusement was 
Greated at the end of this address by Mr. Worden’s 
unexpected berating of the audience for neglecting to 
take notes In the evening, a concert of the Fisk Uni- 
versity Singers was held in connection with the institute, 
and this was largely attended. At the Wednesday 
morning session, the Rev. W. F. Crafts spoke on “ The. 
relations of the Scriptures to science, and to the sacred 
books of the heathen.” In the evening, Mrs. G. R, 
Alden spoke on “ Primary class work,” and the Rey. Dr. 
Meredith told of his Bible class in Boston, and then 
gave a model lesson in Mark. On Thursday morning, 
four addresses were delivered, one on “‘ Normal ideas” 
by Mr. ©. B. Stout ; one on “The teacher’s preparation,” 
by the Rev. A. F, Schauffler; a normal lesson on “The 
outlines of Christ’s life” by the Rey. James A. Worden; 
and an address by Mrs. Crafts on “ Illustrative teaching 
in primary classes.” In the evening, the Rev. J. L. 
Hurlbut presided at the question-box; and the Rev. Dr. 
John Hall delivered an address on “The study of the 
New Testament,” in which he briefly indicated the 
characteristics and purpose of each book of the New 
Testament, and showed the relations of each to the New 
Testament as a whole. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—It is announced that Mr. B. F. Jacobs will not be 
present at the Kentucky special state convention at 
Louisville. His -place will be filled by Mr. William 
Reynolds. Both Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Reynolds will be 
present at the Tennessee convention in Nashville ; and 
Mr. James H. Kellogg, of Troy, New York, will take 
part in the proceedings of the North Carolina special 
state convention and of the inter-state convention to be - 
held at Atlanta, Georgia. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS, 

, Paris has now 92 Sunday-schools with 7,400 scholars, 
who are taught by 819 teachers. This shows a gain of 
6 schools for the year 1881. Nearly half of these schools 
use the International ‘series of lessons, only 24 hive 
teachers’ meetings, and 20 are mission schools, chiefly 
composed of Roman Catholic children, under the 
direction of the Rev. W. McAll. 

—In the Sunday-school of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church of St. Louis, 17 officers and 54 teachers are 
required for the efficient management of the school. 
Besides these, there is a reserve corps of 19 teachers, 
who are ready to take classes in an emergency. The 
number of scholars connected with the school is 750; the 





day-school Union to increase the interest and efficiency 


additions to the school last year were 75. The number 
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of classes at present is 56, The library 
contains 542 volumes, and the collections 
of the school last year amounted to over 
$564. In its activity and liberality, the 
Sunday - school is only following in the 
footsteps of the church with which it is 
connected, It will be remembered that 
this is the church in which Father Paxson, 
the pioneer Sunday-school worker, was 
deacon, and of which the Rev. Dr. C. L. 
Goodell is pastor. The church maintains, 
besides the Sunday-school, other active 
societies, among which is a Young Men’s 
Christian Association with a Yoke Fellows’ 
Band of four members, who go into the 
hotels, saloons, and similar resorts, with 
circulars of invitation to religious services. 
One of the church workers is denominated 
in the annual record as “ Bible reader and 
gatherer of Sunday-school children.” That 
is an office which might profitably be in- 
stituted in some eastern churches. The 
total contributions of the church during 
the year to benevolent purposes was $26,- 
638.85,—which is not a bad showing for a 
church whose total membership is 706. 


Y. M, ©, A. 


—More than usual activity in evangelis- 
tic and other work is reported of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Massachu- 
setts. The general associations have never 
been on so permanent a basis as now, and 
the German and college societies are in a 
flourishing condition. 

—A series of scientific lectures, for 
the henefit of members, has been com- 
menced by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Rochester, New York. The 
first of these, “The earth astronomically 
considered,” by Professor Charles Forbes, 
was given January 26. The series is to be 
illustrated by numerous experiments. 

—The annual convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Ohio will 
be held in Toledo, February 9-12. Among 
the speakers will be the Rev. James H. 
Brookes, of St. Louis, who will deliver 
three addresses on biblical topics. The 


‘Toledo Young Men’s Christian Association 


will provide entertainment for all attend- 
ing the convention. 


—QOne of the courses which has been 
maintained during the winter months by 
the Philadelphia Young Men’s Christian 
Association is a course of twelve lectures 
on Living Issues in Social Science, by Pro- 
fessor R. E. Thompson, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Besides this, the usual 
educational and religious meetings have 
been kept up as in previous years. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of San Jose, California, maintains 
a free kindergarten, and is making efforts 
to establish a temperance school. 


—It is proposed to hold-a series of 
special mass meetings in London during 
April to celebrate the fourth anniversary 
of the beginning of the Blue Ribbon 
movement in England. 


—A standard library of temperance is 
to be formed by the Church ‘Temperance 
Society, as a mark of respect to Canon 
Ellison, the chairman of the society. It 
is to be called the Ellison Library. 


—A temperance canvass is at present 
goipg on in New York State under the 
auspices of the State Constitutional Amend- 
ment Convention, Petitions in favor of 
the proposed amendment are being largely 
signed. 

— What the directors of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Accident Insurance Com- 
pany think of total abstinence is seen in 
their recent announcement that they will 
this year make an allowance of ten per 
cent. on the premium beyond tle ordinary 
bonus to such of their policy-holders as 





can declare that they have abstained from 
alcoholic liquors during the last twelve 
months! 


_ 


GENERAL. 

—Some missionary statistics given re- 
cently by the Lucknow Witness, tell the 
story of missionary progress in India dur- 
ing the last decade. The number of for- 
eign missionaries in India at present 1s 
689; of native ordained agents, 389; of 
native Christians, 340,628, and of com- 
municanta, 102,444. The rate of increhse 
since 1871 on foreign missionaries has 
been ten per cent., on native missionaries 
seventy-three per cent., on native Chris- 
tians fifty-two per cent., and on communi- 
cants ninety-four per cent. These figures 
are certainly full of promise for the future. 
It is .o be noted that the number of native 
missionaries has increased seven times, and 
that of native Christians five times, more 
rapidly than has the number of foreign 
missionaries, 


—Here is a way of working which would 
bear being adopted in other churches be- 
sides the one in which it originated. With 
every missionary box that is sent out by 
the Broadway Tabernacle of New York 
there is sent a careful selection of books 
for the missionary library. This selection 
is not made up of the miscellaneous and 
tattered volumes which find their way into 
the donation boxes of many churches, but 
it is a good collection made specially by 
the pastor, the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, 
with special reference to the intellectual 
and spiritual needs of the missionary. A 
recent list stands as follows: The Holy 
Comforter and The Theology of Christ, by 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson; Bamp- | 4 
ton Lectures and Sermons to the People, 
by Canon Liddon; Godet’s Lectures in 
Defence of the Christian Faith ; Lectures 
on James, by fhe Rev. Robert Johnstone ; 
The Historic Origin of the Bible, by Edwin 
Cone Bissell; In the Holy Land, by the 
Rey. Dr. Andrew Thomson ; Dr. Taylor’, 
Gospel Miracles and Limitations of Life ; 
The Witness of the Heart to Christ, by 
the Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter; Dr. Goul- 
bourn’s Thoughts on Personal Religion, 
the Rev. Samuel Oox’s De Pressensé’s 
Jesus Christ, Geikie’s Hours with the 
Bible (three volumes), and Elliott and 
Harsher’s Biblical Hermeneutics. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 44,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. 


Round the World Letters 


12mo, Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


By MRS. LUCY SEAMAN BAINBRIDGE, who 
accom panied her husband on this very exceptionally 
extensive tour of over 50,000 miles, and who has been 
remarkably successful in newspaper correspondence- 


Around the World Tour 
of Christian Missions. 


12mo, with Maps of all prevailing Religions 
and all Mission Stations. Price, $2. 


REV. W. F. BAINBRIDGE, for ten years pastor of 
one of the largest churches in the country, has lately 
returned from a two years’ tour of nearly all the 
Christian Mission Work of the world, In a volume, 
12mo, of nearly 600 pages, he gives'a universal survey 
of the field from conference with over 1000 mission- 
aries. It is entirely undenominational. 


D. THROP & CO., Publishers, 


2 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


few ‘Temperance Publications 


The National Temperance Society has Seneny 
published the following yaluable pamphlets 


The Plagues Alcoholic and Narcotic, 


mo, % pp. By Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage...... 
Two the ablest and most convincing cagibons 
ever delivered on these questions. 


abr two Historic Landmarks. 


12mo, 24 ~s Dr. B. W. Richardson............... 
This is the it and best of the addresses of iis 
celebrated ntist. 


Engiish scieé 


Unfermented Wine a Fact. 


Ry Barman Kerr, M.D; F.R.S.. 12mo, 48 pp ....... 
‘ontaining unanswerable arguments, PP horitice. 
and testimony on this disputed question. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Temperance Text-Book. 
12mp0, 0 Pp, BY y Rev. H. L, Reade................... 20 

It cons of questions and answers on the effects of 
Blopbel.¥ with scientificauthorities. Every child should 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


The Nation a espera Society has just com- 
menced the at of THe Yourtrns’s TEMPER- 
ANCE NER weekly, peisins first-class stories 
= the pens of th: t writers for children in 
Lilustrated wih choice. wood-engravings, 

and ing it = tok ae ) Tem perance Paper 
iss Dliaed tt ns Biackboard Exercises. 
Dialogues, tations. Le . Puzzles, etc., 
only 75. cents per year; 30. cents per year 

Sten four or more homtenn t one address. tshouid 


lon iff tha iand. "Address poses 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 
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Americ rue Garden 
-— €1,00 


c4 YEAR — MONTHLY 


Beautifully Illustrated, Devoted Exclusively 
to the Garden. 


VALUABLE SEED PREMIUMS 


GIVEN TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 
Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, assisted by an 


able co! of contributors, who are sepewvre* 
on the subjects treated by them. 





Sin Flower, yesike Lawns am Frui mad ye Geréqn, 
Fk eaenelanalpadnan 


™ mabl Ly pay “ Answers to Correspon: 
dents” columns in each number are worth the price 
charged for the journal the entire year. 


Price $1 per year; Six copies (with premiums), $5. 
Volume III. begins January, 1882. Sample copy free 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishets, 

™ 34 Barclay Street. New York. 








|THE TRIPLE COMPARISON. 


1. King James Version ; 
2. English Revision ; 
3. American Bevision ; 


Gospel of Mark in parallel columns. 100 
pages, clear type, 15 cenis. 
*,* Specimen sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


FORDS, HOWARD AND HULBERT, 


27 Park Piace, New York. 
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Quarterly, Issued in leaflet form at 75 cepta per 
bundred. No extra charge for postage. 


Ae 
‘all SHALT Hd Ave 
, AVE 


LITTLE CHILDREN 
KEES VSELVES i NO 


be aes the pine ~~ py kage ald — _ 

SONS, ey are inted on large eets paper 

beautiful colors. Send 30 eanee tor sample to 
Lithograph Co., Providence, R. }. 


*!9 Letter Puzzle. 


pagentons and Amusing. Send Ii cts. in 

stamps to NINE LETTER PUZZLE CO., 

Broome St., New York Cliy. 
withimproved 


pan mon ete. Sent to any 








Diary Freek 


address on 


a SYMBOL GIFTS =F 





afi itn creniag New ork Olty. 


Price 1 1c. 








Free to Everybody | 


A Beautiful Little Book for 
‘the Asking ! 





By applying personally at the nearest office 
of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. (or by 
postal card if at a distance),any adult person 
will be presented with a beautifully illustrated 
copy of a New Book entitled 


GENIUS REWARDED; 


OR, THE 


Story of the Sewing Machine, 


containing a handsome and costly steel engrav- 
ing frontispiece ; also, 28 finely engraved wood- 
euts, and bound in an elaborate blue and gold 
lithographed cover. No charge whatever is 
made for this handsome little book, which can 
be obtained only by application at the branch 
and subordinate offices of The Singer Mauu- 
facturing Co. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York, 
State in what paper you saw this. 


Goon READING! 
$25 WORTH FOR $2.00! ! 


The following stories are printed from new, large 
type, on fine, Pe eee and cost from $1.00 to $1.50, 
each in bound book-form They are written by well- 
known and re lege and should be widely 
circulated. ae copy will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on Stagg s 2s a price. For $i we will send any fen 





cons ve stories, and for $2 we will send the twenty 
stories o Bal, post-paid. The size of the page is 8xii 
inches, an tory is complete. 
1. Nellie, he Ulockwmaker's Daughter............ 10c 
z Not bh eral By Agnes Giberne.. cemnneeendie 10c 
3. Bede’s esba got Serre 15c 
+ Life of fer itt Talmage. ............... 15e 
5. The Young Apprentice By pore Stretton.. le 
6. Sheer Off. Ci) Sliicdindnencanmepccasseeres lic 
7. In Prison and Out. By Hesba Stretton........ 10c 
8. History ofa pareepeny RE RRS AE 10¢ 
9 eroggy's Little Brother. By Brenda.........- lic 
10. ’s Old Organ. By Mrs. O. F. Walton... 10c 
lt. Window Curtains, . 8. Arthur............ 2 
12, a sneray & Path. By HesbaStretton............ 10c 
18. Th erk and bis jes eeemes Sixpence..... 0c 
14, foierace Choice Readings and Recitations. 10c 
16. The Little Captain By Lene tt Palmer......:. lc 


16. The Octagon ; or, The Old 
17. The Young Whaler. 
18. Chautauqua Lectures ..........-..---0.,. +0... Oc 
19. The King’s Servants. By Hesba Stretton..... We 
20. Other Fools and Their Doihgs.............-..... 15e 
SPECIAL Or¥FER.—To an any reader of this paper who 
will send us $2 for above list of stories, we will send a 
et of the handsomest Reward Cardsin the mar- 
et. Order at once, as this offer will not appear again. 


Address, J.S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
27 Rose Street, New York. 


“3 INTRODUCTORY xk LESSONS 
(Self-instructive) in 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


By Marion Kemble, with lists of materials, their 
cost, and all information necessary for the nner. 
Price, 50 cents. 


iealt tame Decorative Art Color Box, 


moist water colors and three brushes in a 
pee. ned tin box. Price, 50 cents. 
a book of 4 cae in outline from Mother Goose, 
with Ne ype a ge ~ a pain each one. Price, 50 cents. 
ther vewgen Pon to any address on re- 
ceipt of | thant ‘Nyy "S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


TRACTS 
For Fathers and Mothers. 


FRIENDS’. BooK AND TRACT CoMMITTER, New York. 
Address, D.S. | 714 Water St., N.Y. 


The New Revision | 
and its Study. 


Seon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for making them. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience ot those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
getne: .n an attractive paper cover book of 107 
(oe ge emer nae 

€ price. 


ean nainenwam 0c 
By W. fa G. Kingston «ee 


Stee en sens eee sees 





CONTENTS. 
THE GOSPELS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Protessor Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D. 
THE ACTS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Protessor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
THE PAULINE EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 
VISION. 
By Professor Timothy Dwight, D.D. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN THE 
NEW REVISION. 
By Professor J. Henry Thayer, D.D. 


THE GATHOLIC EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 
By Professor A. C. Kendrick. D.D., LL.D. 


THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


Price, by mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or 
more copies, 15 centseach. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
7% Chestnvt St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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EDUCATIONAL 


SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUA 
S 1709 Chestnut Street, Philadelp ia. 
French, German, ee Latin, etc.. taught by the 

Naturai Method. pecial 1 Clasges for Children. 
“ALPHONSE N. TaN DAELL, LL D., Principal. 





West Chestnut Street Institute. 
Home School for Chest Ladies. Ninth year begins 
Sept. 20, 1831, ma ut bone) AC Phila. 
DUS, novel 
“an abt ar be “sat Add 
Shorthanc E 1) ROSENBERGER, 
Chtongk University, Chi., Ill. 
for both sexes, at Oberlin 
College, Oberjin.O. Class- 
es in all Academy and 
College we Instruc- 
tion the best. Expenses the lowest. Over 1,300 stu- 
dents. Terms hy n Jan, 3, 82, April 4, Sept.e12. Cal- 
endar sent free by J. B. T, MARSH, Sec’y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY or Music, Under the 


College management, Full corps of first-class in- 
structors in Theory, Voice Culture, Piano, Organ, 


Strin od tnatvamoente: etc. C ass 
or private lessons, as ‘preferred. 0 BERLIN 
Address 

__ PROF. F. B. RICE, Director, 


READ THE 
New Testament*in the Original 


give Greek lessons by correspondence. He 
wishes especially to benefit Sabbath - school 
teachers, and others who desire to read the 
New Testament in the original. Terms 
and method made known upon application. 


HENRY L. BOLTWOOD, A.M., 








: sa Ottawa, La Salle Co., Illinois, 
COMBINED notin “ues 


without renewing the ink Cuan be used wi'h any af nae 
Invaluable to those who do continuous eve Bi t 
by mail for 5@ cents, money or ptampe. 

_ EINGALLS & “Louisville, My. 


Thimble and Needle 
Threader Combined, 


by which a needle is enaity 
threaded without trying the eyes. 
Ladies and tailors say it is worth 
$10. Samp!es by mail, 25c. 
$1; dozen, 31.2. Pos ostage stamps 
taken, and cau be sent in letter. 
One to six sold in every home. 
10,000 AGENTS W TED. 
*® FINESILVER THIMBLES, #1. 
Address, SLENSBY 5 a ,00., 
BROOKLYN, E. D., 
VERY BEST LAUNDRY ARTICLES a 
invented Half the LABOR, TIM¥, and FUEL 
saved. Real necessities, SALES RAPID. Agents’ 
ternts best you o ne oow. Yst Samples and 
Tere 8 ter st 


JOHN H. MARTIN, Hartford, New York. 


oun <U"pnctelopedie, eae) pe AGENT 
eo MINE! 


ine, 








coining. 6 5,000 coe. © S 
f in the World. 
Site Pied qT “CARLETON’S 
INTEREST. One Canvasser 
has Sold 800 Copies. 
ie irresistible. Every Sub 
scriber gets his money's 
worth. Py i Wanted. 
Exclusive 
Write for Circulars to Of Universal Knowledge. 
Ga. - WwW. CARLETON & Co., Publishers, N. Y. City. 


= MASI 


our NEW HOU! 


} gents wanted. 96 = Day mad 
mali cilforis a Canivenn 
Weighs up to 25 Ibs. Sells at 
‘Dow RatIC SoaLeCo., TE ey 


“SOLACE” Latest and best invention in 
ADJUSTABLE chairs, he seven changes of 
tion, Light and Strong, em- 

the desirable fea- 
Fouping. *2res and comfort fo 

justable chairs heretofore sold 
= four times our prices. Price, 
pholstered with double hemp 
t, $5.00, or very Yaboely upholstered for $7.00; 
ap . a8 an extra inducement, will, on receipt of price. 
deliver them free to most of the ex press offices located 
on line of railroad in Nor States west of Missis- 
sippi River. HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton 8t., 
Boston, Mass.: 207 Canal St.. N. Y.; 927 Arch St., 

Philadel Chicago. 


phia; % Market St., 
NEW. 


Eg have a cabinet-sized photo- 

of Garfield which you want 

ened. send for this d n, No. 840. 

1 is a beau ee frame, what you 

“rose 1 directions for putting 
ether’ F Price l0cents. Theframe 


White Holly, for $2.00, Or send 6 
cents for slittistrated catalogue of 
Scroll ay Mechanics 
be ete, Why ffers ”’ for 1882. 

. POMEROY, Hartford. Conn.: 
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TALES 
BOYS 
GIRLS 


On the Sunday-school Lessons for 1882, by 


over thirty of the most eminent preachers to children. Teachers will 
find this volume full of clear and apt illustrations, especially adapted 
to the comprehension of the young. Many other invaluable features. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
1. K. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 
10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 
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DO NOT BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


without 3 I 1 BLACKBOARD ii yr i & cee 


1 gh x48, Printed on heavy paper and ready for use. 
REE to way minnie or a 8. Superintendent. 


7 iM 


Use A Pade 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in godd 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sun- 
day School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The pa 


pers can be placed 
in the binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. | Address, 


JOUN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The Daintiest and the Best Knife Ever Made. 


Alte our uF goods are good, but thistknife 
—— are as ng 


an oo or and e 
letested. It is small, but strong; just 
= knife for teacher, preacher, orany 
“cg Speatl handle. Price, post patd, 
andile. Price 
is We pave extra —— 1 biade boys’ 
































For ladies’ work it is ls pecallarty well tAtted. Cut hows exact 


2 blade, fii 3 blade (all knife blades), $1.25; 3 Ley at 2 Ay 

knife, 25c.; strong 2 blade, 50c.; extra strong 2 nts , $1. @ HAND FORGE all 

blades from RAZOR STEKL. and replace free all inet a are kn or fam." 0 page Tist sent free, also our pamphlet 
* How to Usea Razor.” MAHER & GROSH, 28 Monroe ‘oledo, Ohie. 
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/mproved Teachers’ Class Books| = 








s : P 
Primary Record Bo oks. 
Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent’ of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, and 
ap ea ol as and RE YS of pa Be Kf: melon te papa Ne sonarenged 
These class- are prepared w a view to m e requirements more thoroughly organized 
coe work of eek aoe: Gay, ond — Kgaene the tener readily (Keep cl itsted by several records ital’ will — 
experience in Olivet New York, MAND AN lished the in use of 
Seema sone 
" fo gchools des 4. He Board , 25 cents. Cloth Binding, 35 cents. A liberal 
PRIMA to y aad postage on fouh ot ile pce. 
Copies may had by addressing 
THE NEW YORK SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
304 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
LESSON LEAVES. 

THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet be 
itself, with questions, notes, home , marginal references, “y The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail inample time for istribution. The price is r hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month,and the same proportionate rate for larger or ill ler quantities. Con- 
se g¢ the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 

cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 

THE QUESTION LEAF is owe | a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desired to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value, 

Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 

Here is what a few superintendents say of oi 
From Geor 


A. Beli, Superintendent Central 
a) ‘Rouse weeks ago there was ee in a m: S3 Sanday schoo! superintendents, in this » on the 
question, ‘ How tat we inertaee he resting on etsay 6 the lessons in th of the lars?’ It was the 
almost universal testimony that the lessons were not studied oven. before the session of the 
schoo! aemmnensens An idea thrown out at the meeting di into this experimental p A ‘ Question 
Leaf’ was ith some simple to allow of an answer being written in 





passtion. One or two of the ie opening 
orem, thus 0 
written witi ink, and 
tion: ‘ Have you read thie ie pores Ss at home 
experiment was tried b: y 
resolved to somone ** it for Py) 
From D. W. papa wi Avenue Presb. 8. punk i. 2 

« The Amd works ——— . am erat what I see of its results in our schoo 

tour Sunday schoo! scholars, I am gratified with what the Question Pa 
Prom the Rev, A. F. 


Schouffier, Pastor New York. 
guatt some of our classes results mes aa by this method Dafransar have been reached in no other 
good,” 


i 
th 
H 


ie - a father, too, of 
pers lead to at Phisaes® 


way. 1. Scholars who never looked at the lessen have udy. 2 Parents have been led to 
pon the co ae its lessons. On wok. whole I coset, the ne pian is 
From H. B. ite. Superintendent of ton Gene Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“We "eg ned ~~ Seemen Pes rene pers uri ais Rertes ee ee, resalte, They han have induced 
more lesson study at home the scholars, and ex terest lessons amo! 
I often hear now of the > parents sitting down with their children to help study out the answ shat che o right 
answers may be writte: 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher; 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
mt nl of the mabe) phos 


pre the qpwetions of 
tion, by acareful application of Sie fine properties 
of well-selected Mr. a a our 
Se, “with a deitcal ly fla poverege 
rs’ bills. It 


ae sey ve us many heavy 

the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
by the J may begradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hund ot su 
tle maladies are floating around us gente to attac k 
wherever there is a weak int. We me, escape 
many a fatal shaft b: y keeping ourselves well fortified 
= re Why and a properly nourished frame.’’— 





7 a Sout water or milk. Sold in 
tine ma sil and Bb. labeled 


James Epps & Co., a. thie Ch inta, 
London, England. 


Fos infants ¢ & Poke 
























PIANOFORTES. 


D IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WO SHIP AND DURA- 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue. ‘New York. 


PIANOS & 3% 
ORCANS !3@ fc: 


io wal 

IMMENSE 

STOCK of SECOND HAND 1 Planes and 
ORGANS, in at GREAT 
tf SES AT NS. TLLUSTICA ED CATA- 

OGUES MA FREE. 

TOR ACE WATERS & CO., Mannufactur- 
ers & Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 








8 ORGANS, 277 gy Sat only $90 
Pianos sia5 up. Rare Homans ine induce- . 
Write orcallon ‘Beatty. Washington.N.J 





‘Clinton H. 


roy, 





Fy 








for Public Rak 
Le aon age ae es 


McALLISTER. M'f g Optician. 49 Nassau Sr 


RNS J 
[MAGIC.LANTENS 


C.T. MILLIGAN 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday Schoo! 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 


FAITH. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 


PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

THE CREATION. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

ae ee No extra charge 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
7% Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia, Pa 


























Something that will Help Your Class. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly for the first quarter of 1882 is now ready. It contains a double-page colored map of “The Pat.ways of our Lord;” a full-page finely engraved picture 
embodying views of places and things mentioned in the lesson, with illustrations of Eastern manners and customs; eight pages of appropriate lesson hymns with music, and a great variety 


of matter helpful to the study of the lessons. 


WHAT IT COSTS.—The price of Toz SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year, 


It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for 


postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five 
scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 68 cents, Send seven cents for a specimen, 





Address’ JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published 
Tie, nt the tollowing An Mh | include postage. 








From 4 4 $2.00 

7 bios pies to one address ..........-. 1.50 rd 
yi to oo erenesunens 1B “ 

® copies or more to one TOSS... .....000ee- 1,00 





be stopped at once on the ration of the club 
tion, unless a renewal pty same ts received, 

Subscriptions ill be received for any portion of a 

ear at yearly rates. 
e Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would 
authorized to subscribe anew. di sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
0 oply onfered. The new su to pay pro 

e time of their 

The pa for a club, whether in a package 
to one address, or sent porate members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription. 
Subscribers asking to have the directio’ 
ch: ged should be cares) to name not only the 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both n 

progr 4, writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, In connection with which his name has 
not been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the persen to w @ paper or 
pa’ have heretofore been sent. 

bacribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 

friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 





office to any address. 

THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf 
for every “unday in the year. 

Bons, one month ¢ #0 





one year ya 7.20 
than 19 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
cee rtaa than one calsnaat month. 


HOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the 
a S for tates months, with colored map, beautiful 





‘approp: musie, ete., etc, 

Tos cones one year (four quarters) Jooniudiebab 0604 -$25,00 
Single copy, one year ‘four quarters)..... B 
100 copies, three months (one quarter)... wens 6,25 
Under 10 copies, three months, each .........--+-- 

ESTION LEAF. A separate leat for each 
pant & Ls ee tedon writing paper. and requiring writ- 

on lesson. 

copies, one MONth...4.6.4..-..00- ‘e 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. , 


a GREAT BRITAIN. ae 
Sie Sci torn aaonceh ie 
fl ten The ve pene will 
as will also w Quarterly, price Senet. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 


+4 nes to an 
and 





is 20 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnnt St.. Philadelphia 








Agents Wanied for MARY CLEaEN'S 
“Ten Years in Washington.”’ 


It portrays the “inner life,” wonders, m 
dolnm. ete., of the 
woman se*s them.” ves sketches of 
the White House, and is the best selling book out. It 
Includes 48 fine {llustrations, with Portraits of 
President and Mrs. Garfield. Send for circu- 
lara with extra terms to parenta. A grand chance to 
make monev, Address OHIO PUBLISHING COo., 
Cleveland. Ohio. 


“westem EMPIRE,” 


3 pe} ion by ablest 
raphtcal pehslar. County preparation by ablest Geo- 


saver 27 Stats and Terri- 
tory in colors, made express!y, showing every Railroad snd 
every important Town Peamsiiulls Jiapeated. 1£12 
large Pages. Retails 98.75 aud . Tels all’ about 
Mining, Farming, Homestead, Railroad and other Lands; 
Yransportation, Prices; Social, Educational and Religious 
Condition; Nationalities represented: Climate. Soils, - 
ducts, Herds; Wages, all : Mercan- 
tile an Mequfactariag, Busitds) all Statistics; Areas; 
Raivfalls; Manitoba, British Colw me, Alaska, Texas— 
every section beyond the Missinsi Sells woetery class, 
nad secures the most unqualified endorsements, Substan- 
tially bound, 10 inches in length and over Tin width, out+ 
side measure, Address Brapvury, GARRETSON & Co., 
No, 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


~~ AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 
aa By JOMN B. GOUGH. -@ 
Th he best hook to make money on ever 











Sao me is the sell ev: ished 
Ss Sree poor ‘er . 
r Pathos, gs umor, and hrilling In e it is 


without a peer. n » “God it”. Every- 
on and cries overt, Tens of ucands are 
now waiting for it. It.is the “booming” book for 
Agents. thousand In pT 


press, Agents wanted, 
menand women. Nowistheharvest time. Exclnsive 
Territory. ard Special Terms given, Send tor eiren 
lars to A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O., Hartford, Conn. 


THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 


CUITEAU TRIAL 


This ig the only complete and fully illustrated “* Life 





and Trial of Guitean.”” It containsall thetestimony of 
the experts and other noted witnesses ; all thes hes 
made by the cunning assassin in his great efforts tc 


escape the gallows by. feigning Insanity. Beware of 
catchpenny books. MUllious of people are waiting for 
this work. AGENTS WANTED. Circulars free. 
Extraterms to Agents. Address, NATIONAL PUBLISH- 
Ine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEY PLEASE AAA 
cL ease A A 


Light strikiag through shows 
beautiful life-lixe pictures la 
natural 

pairs wanted la every house. 








intpolisived metal frame, thee 


. Matched pair, resident and 
~ Mrs. cok. by be 
cate y¥ the CO., Providence, B. E 


mn of a paper 
post- 


arvels,: 
phe, “as @ 
The Ladies 


e 
‘ me 
volume will be wid 











A BOOK OF 


goods, mentioned are 


Silks, Satins and Veivets, 
Dress Goods, 

Mourning Goods. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Suits. 
Shawls and Cloaks, 

Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 
Hosiery and Gloves. 

White Goods and Laces. Rubber 
Notions, Zephyrs, etc. 


when receiv 


Street to City Hall Square, and 


THAT CAN BE HAD FREE 


By sending address on a. postal card to 


JOHN WANAMAKRR, PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE NEW GOODS 
FOR. RALLAND-WINTER, 4881 AND-4882, 


Containing valuable information by which persons in all sections of the 
United ‘States can avail themselves of city fashions and prices. Among the 





Fringes and Embreideries, 
Ribbons, Ties, etc. 

Cloths and Cloakings. 

Furs and Millinery. 
Underwear, Corsets, etc. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. 
Goods, Trunks, etc. 
Flannels and Muslins. 

Linens and Upholstery. 


Orders by letter, whether large or small, receive the same exact attention 
as customers present in person. Money refunded for articles not as expected | 
No charge made for samples of Dry Goods, nor for postage | 
on samples. Address, for sarnples or Catalogue, 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the entire block on Market Street, from Thirteenth 
ds to Ch t Street, 





t three acres. 


gee 








224 PAGES 





House Furnishing Goods. 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
Men’s and Boys’ Hats. 
Books and Stationery. 
Toys and Games, 
Silverware. 

China and Glassware. 
Furniture and Carpets. 


¢ ground floor alone covers an area of 
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steel portrait, $1.00. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International lesson Committee, by 
” HY CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with fine 





“A Model Superin 


tis ma dineas of fine. which nal and 
Aod m of working, were 0! 
ve, are minutely described by Mr. bull, 
on 9 vajnabie guide to the Lengher. as well as 

an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the canse of religious instruction.” 
From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“ The volume might with 
hand-book by all Sunday 
tendents. In fact 





eat propriety be madea 
I teachers and su 


for his guidance, and nd for hi ent 
in the fkbore und ecickenses of this mnost faith 1 and 
effective toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, one 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 

ons as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
&@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, for 
cible English, and with a directness that fen oe J and 
holds the attention to the nareasinestom ning to 
end, . .. The story is one that willbe of great service 
and it is likely from its manner and tose 
cure the wide perusal it 
From The New York Observer 


poh 


led 9 ably and tnteligentiy. and 
useful.” 


” 


From The 

as book ought to be in pny gel 
brary, while, means cou v 

which deacons and other sys fn generat 

could ea it, effect could not of be. 

ing especially happy and fav to all good.” 

From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 


“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantiv 
d so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 


Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. 





A pastor, supermtendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himse!f a more helpful book than 
tendent.” It shows just what a wise superinten:{tent dii, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who hve reviewed it. 


common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From John BE, Searles, Jr., late chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the International Sunday-school Con - 


“This book should be in the library of Sun- 
day-school, and in the hands of every Su -schoc | 
worker in the land. The single chapter on ‘A Coun 
try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price ot 
the book to every superintendent and teacher whois 
laboring In such a field. while every worker in ‘A 
Clty Sunday-schogl’ will also be practically helped 
by the chapter on that topic. To advanced workers 
and all d to Increase the efficiency of their 
Sunday-school e chapter on ‘Methods and Helps 
will be the centre of interest. The book is worth. 
alikeof its subject and author. I know of no better 
manyal on the Sunday-school work.” 

From The Sunday School Journal ( Methodist copa ' 

“ This is, perhaps, the book among all the issues o| 
the press pertaining to Sunday-school work for the 


— ee a 








From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian), 
“We know not wh. re there isa volume better worth 
bgiar “x7 thesu 


t in his life t.... Others n 
tendents will by this book. We 
end it to all of our as one worth owning 
From The 


Teacher, Philadelphia. 

many Telatons, bat he i, epoca sobsity ecenented tr, bis 
presen n 

post jperintendent. Th view makes his biog- 


as su 
of value to all Sunday-school kers 
andi indeed to alf Christian men” rs 
drom Our Bible Teacher, O. (United Brethren. 
“Tt is not a speculative isition on what a Sup 
-school ee ought to be, but the ot 


day: 
of what evoted superintendent actual 


an earnest, 
was. It is written in a com ut warm style. andi 


and 80 rich in eee with aluabl a+ 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified . intendents at teachers.” essere tthe 


an 
Address, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 

For sale by all leading dealers. 
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OUR DANGER. 
[By George Herbert. } 
Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us : then schoo] masters 
Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messéngers, 


Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises, 


Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears; 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences ; 
. Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears, 


Yet all these fences and their whole array 
One cunning bosom sin blows quite away. 


GOD'S GIFT OF TRUTH AND 
REST. 


[From The One Religion: Bampton Lectures for 1881.) 


The one blood of all nations, the uni 
of the human race, of which St. Paul 
spoke so stirringly before the Athenian peo- 
ple, is no abstraction of philosophy or 
theology. It is a fact which meets us 
wherever we turn; and not least in the 
universal eagerness for knowledge to which 
the great heathen teacher testifies: “ All 
men,” it is confessed, ‘by nature degire 
knowledge.” This desire may aim high 
or low; it may be a generous ardor or a 
mere curiosity ; but dll men have it in 
some form. To possess the truth gives us 
something to build upon; we reach down 
to the solid substance of things ; (to speak 
aaa we touch and find the eternal 





This thought explains why there is so 
much of passion aroused by disputes con- 
cerning truth and falsehood. We are like 
people battling for standing ground on a 
rock in the midst of the waters; and if 
our neighbors deceive us, they push us 
back as it were into the “ocean of uncer- 
fainty. And so from childhood onwards, 
we ask with eager anxiety, “Is it true?” 
we vehemently denounce arupposed liar as 
cne who défrauds us of our rights;.and we 
are feverishly desirous of knowing any- 
thing that is concealed from us, even when 
it is probably of small consequence. 

Much more are we roused if the mys- 
tery is one which specially affects our pro- 
fession or our prospects in life. Such in- 
ere produce a stir in the blood, and a 
sleepless excitement quite unique in the 
scale of human feelings; and disappoint- 
ment in the pursuit is allowed to be of all 
others perhaps the most bitter. But no- 
where is this desire for truth so universal! 
active as in what we more definitely call 
religion. For nothing obviously so much 
concerns us (when once we are roused to 
perceive it) as religious truth; and our 
desire to know it is always stimulated by 
a sense of mystery and concealment. For 
religion does not, like philosophy, display 
to us an abstract relation of the finite to 
the infinite, but a personal relation of man 
to God, of finite man to the infinite and 
personal God. No relation, it is clear, 
can be so important or so wonderful as 
this. Even in human relationships there 
is a strange indefinable mystery, a natural 
drawing and passing of soul towards soul, 
wondrous as the way of a bird through the 
air, or of a serpent on a rock; how much 
more when we are pressing forward to 
know our Maker and our Judge, and our 
own eternal condition in regard to him. ... 

The world by its wisdom knew not God, 
—this is confessed by the wise men them- 
selves. The world knew not whether 
there was one God or many, whether he 
cared for men at all, or whether he cared 
for great things and neglected little ones. 
They knew not whether they should die 
at once in soul as well as in body, or 
whether they should live for a time disem- 
bodied and be burnt up in a great world- 
conflagration, or after numberless trans- 
migrations be absorbed into the great 
Being from which they sprang. They had 
no certainty in these things. And what 
the heathen world knew not, our modern 
non - Christian philosophers are equally 
ignorant of. 

It is only since the Incarnation, and for 
those who believe in it, that light and 
Immortality have been brought to light 
through the Gospel. It is this only which 
enables men of all nations to tread firmly 
among things unseen, and to rest in the 
knowledge of God, as seen in the face of 
Jesus Christ, And so God out his 
riches of strength and beauty, of wisdom, 
honor, and pleasure, upon nations of 
the world, but did not give them the last 
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best gift of rest: and men tried one after 

another of the avenues to divine truth, 
arid turned back from them disappo inted 
and discouragéd. Thus God in his wisdom 
had decreed, as our poet words it so well,— 


“ For if I should (said He) 
Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He : adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature, 
So both would losers be. 


“ Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness ; 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 








MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


CLUSTER OF SONG. 


A new collection of the choicest Songs of theday, both 
standard and popular, by ve ow With piano 
accompaniment. cloth, 50. 
A very handsome holiday edition in cloth, gilt, $3.25. 


SUNDAY READINGS, 


ms of Sacred Music (not hymns) arranged inan 
attractive, tasteful manver, as golos for the piano-furte 
by Albert W. Berg, from the best ancient and modern 
masters. Novel in design, and useful and attractive in 
contents. Price, in boards, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Little Lays For Lads and Lasses, 


An woique and charming collection of lovely hs 
for children. The Words and Music are all o 
and the entire contents simple. refined, and ehil ike. 


By Wade Whipple. Boards, 75 cents; cloth, $1. 
Copies of any of the above mailed on receipt of price. 


Published by WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union 
Square, New York City. 


The Church Praise Book, 


Compiled and arranged by 
Rev. M. W. easy sriartgl and Hubert P. Main. 


HIS new book, now offered. to all Christian Con- 
gregations, contains 728 hymns and 437 tunes. 

Patient thought and care have been given both to 
the lyrical and devotional character of its words, and 
to the strength and suitability of its music. The well- 
worn and well-wearing tunes of the American Church 
are all here, enriched by company with many stirring 
and sturdy English and German tunes. 

To present it in aform of unusual beauty and dvra- 
bility, no attention nor expense have been withheld. 
No more elegant work of the sort has yet appeared, 
and none so remarkably inexpensive. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 “aera Street, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, 
are the Publishers. They respectfully solicit tor the 
work a thorough examination; and, upon request, 
they will mail. to any oearees a@ circular giving full 
—— of page, paper, e 
A single copy of the Sook will be furnished for 


inspection to any Pastor or Church Committe, tobe 
returned if not adopted 


Price, $1.25 each, by mail. 
For introduction,in any quantity,$1 each. 


Male Voice Choir 


PRICE,—(JUST OUT.)—50 CENTS... 

A new book of Sacred or “ Gospel Songs” for Male 
voices, by L.O, EMERSON. It is a very compre- 
hensive, lauahe edited and arranged book, with 91 
good pieces, and 112 large pages. The music is of easy 
compass, in no way difficult—a very satisfying book. 


Peters’ Eclectic Piano Instructor. 


($3,25.) Has been wand by hundreds of thousands 
of learners. A great success. 


American Glee Book. 


($1.50,) W.O. Perkins. Is an excellent and popu- 
lar collection for social singing. 


Stainer and Barrett's Dictionary 01 


($4.00.) Is a perfect ency- 
Musical Terms. Beasts Ee awedan. 


National Hymn and Tune Book. 


(40 cts.) Full of the very best tunes for opening 
and closing schools. 


Emerson's Vocal Method. 


($1.50.) Is the best low-priced book for the parpose. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 


$1.50.) By A. N. Jonson. Is wonderfull easy, 
teroeiny. aud thorough. d 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CG H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘Issued Dec. 27, 


Hymn Service No. 3. 


y LOWRY AND DOANE 
Price, $10 per 100; 12 cents each by mail. 


HYMN SERVICE Ne 
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£8 for Sund: h 0. 3 is a peta collection of 
‘0 unday-schools Thile the hymns are 
pted forthe 2 = a7 


International Lessons of 1882, 


They will be f : 
school serv: vl a very desirable for all Sunday 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 Bast Ninth Street, | $1 Randolph Street, 
Chicag 














Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 

a) hroughout with 
Equai fidelity, and 
Vields unrivated tones, 





Send for Iilustrated Catalogue. 
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Select an Organ 
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The Best Stocking 


the place of the old fashioned unhealthy garter), has s 


one piece of metal. Cannot get out of order. Wil 
and take no other. 

_ circular to WARREN HOSE SUPPORTER CO., 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. Mass. Agents wanted, 





The Hose Supporter as an improved method for holding up the stocking, (totake ¥ 


ness by the want of a simple, convenient and reliable clasp, whichis now fully supplied 
in WABRREN’S PATENT HOSE SUPPORTER. (Fordescription 
see the cut.) Children need no assistance in using them. 
nipped and drawn into the wedge-shaped slot takes positive hold and cannot be drawn 
out by force, but is easily disengaged by slippingit up and out the slot. 


Has no sharp edges or teeth and lays flat against the li 
If not found they can be sent you by mail. 


Supporter. 


uffered in popularity and useful- 


A small piece of the hose 


Itis madefrom 
1 not injure the finest stocking. 
imb. Ask for them at thestores 
Send for descriptive 
Sole Manufacturers, 287 Devon- 
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— 
Medal of Honor 
Awarded by the United States Convmissioners to 


PAINE'S. MANUFACTORY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend a 
Boston, Mass. 
PRICES: $30, 35, 45, 65, 75, 85, 90, 105, 125 to 
$525 PER SET. 
Churches will be furnished direct from the Manu- 


factory at the same prices as to Furniture Dealers. 
Photographs ¢ and Price | L ist sent by r moall, 


SHATING. 


a oS 


The newest and best styles for churches, halls, opera- 
houses, lodge-rooms. etc. 


HARWOOD CHRATR SEAT CO., 
Send for catalogue. 24 Washington St., : Boston. 


aeahinadelbbeictitt dh $. $. BANNERS. 


_R. GE GEISLER, 127 Clinton Place (W. 8th 8t.), N. YY. 


HAYWARD’S 


Communion Wine. 


Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented. 


Price Reduced. 











Thirty-Six Varieties of Cabbage ; 26.0f Corn ; 28 of Cu- 
cumber ; 41 of Melon; 33 of Peas; 28 of Beans; 17 of Squash; 
23 of Beet and 4o of Tomato, with other varieties in propor- 
tion, a large portion of which were gore on my five seed 
ares will be fo foundin my Vegetable and Flewer Seed 

logue for 1882. Sent FREEto ail who apply. Cus- 
tomers of last Season need not write for it. All Seed sold 
from my establishment warranted to be both fresh and 
true to name, so far, that should it fat preste welbl Iwi a 


refill the rye ratis. The original 
eer § Burbank Potatoes, Mart Nehend 
e wt eae 
‘s Melon, and a score of other new 





Hubbard Squash, 
Phin 


Cc 
Cabvare 1 invite t Dgubeanne of the public. 
James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Builders of the Grand Organs in i oedkonk Temple 
ton; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music_ Hall. 
yay Church on 7s ad Communion, *Phila-, 
hia; and of nearly t 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every of thecountry. We invite attention te 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1000, and u 


pwards. 

MUSIC ‘COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU 
LARS and specifications furnished on «~nlication. 

Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. _ 





CHICKERING * 
*. PIANO, 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT 
CHICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 
ALL COMPETITORS in its MANY POINTS OF EX- 
CELLENCE OVER ALL. It has NO SUPERIOR 
NOR EQUAL IN THE WORLD. This is THE ONLY 
PIANO ACTION that is INSENSIBLE TO ATMOS- 
PHERIC CHANGES. » 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 


instr ts are fully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





Pr 





GEO. H. RYDER & CO., 


BUILDERS OF 


CHURCH ORCANS 


rior Quality and at All Prices. 
ion for EXCETLENCE establighed. Send for 


2058 Washington Street. Roston. 


Henne 








Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, 













Send for new circular. 


I. P. HAYWARD, 
AsHBY, Mass. 

















'Devde MFa. C0. 77 ae st a Y. 
RUG PATTERNS! sens smantes.,. hor cir. 





New York. o. 
GET 4 BINDER FOR YOUB PAPER. 





E. 8. FROST & 00., Biddeford, Maine 
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FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 


Fastablished 1953. 


KEYSTONE SLATE AND SOAPSTONE WORKS. 





Of the latest and most beatiful designs, ard '! other Slate and 
Soan<tene Work on hand or made to order. JOS. 8. 








For 1882 isan Elegant Book of 150 Pages, a Colorp 
Frontispiece of Flowers, and 1000 Illustrations of t 


choicest flowers, plants, and vegetables, and di rections 
for growing. It is handsome enough ior the centre 
table ora holiday present. Send on your name and 
— on address, with 10 cents, and I will send you 
apostay age paid. This is not a quarter of its cost. 
Tet T Tan ed in both Fnglish and German. If you 
aterware order seeds, deduct the 10 cts. 
VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable sa. 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Plates 500 Bogrevine, For 50 cents in paper 
covers; $1.00in elegant cloth. In German or English. 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 es, & 
colored plate in every number and many fine engray- 
ings. Price, $1.25 8 year; five copies for $5.00. Speci- 
men numbers sent for 1 cents: 3 trial goplee od 25 
cents, Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester. 
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Superb Collection of Seeds 
25) and the PracticalFarm 


Journata neat teight-page publication, devoted 
ng, $c. for one 


to f: Dg. Bare ening, 
WY elub 


cee at Aci na 
Registered Jor P.O. 0 


Bes! Wiest 


AND GRAZING LANDS pr theor ON 
w« Northern Pacific R.R. 


iw MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188i 


Low Prices; LONG TIME: REBATE FOR IMPROVE: 
MENT; REDUCED FARE ANO FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FoR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. LAND Act 
Mention THis Pacer Sr. Paut, = 6 
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Pears, 
are the best. 
trated ‘deemege] epudd 


The Catalogue,richly illus- 
tells how to Jet and 
> — the MOSTBEAUTIFUL and USB 

uLSmal) Fruit Catalogue ever ee 
J, T. LOVETT. Little Silver, N. 


QetEROS ES eS 2 


Purchaser's selection, Labelled. Seven Premiums worth 8.30 4 
given with every agder, purchasers paying for packing 
3. 


postage, see catalogue, 
SEED Complete collection of flower and vege- 
es table 3) at lowest prices. 


Catalogue with descriptions of 1,500 superb varieties of plants 
and seeds, free toallon application. Extras with every order 
LEBDPs & CoO., 

CASCADE ROSE NURSERY, RICHMOND, IND. 


















BEFORE orderin else- 
where send your address 
on postal for our Catalogue. 
It_ costs nething, but 
will save spones 
BENSON, MAUL E & 0.. 
PHIL Roach Pry. P 


Columbia Bic cycle, 











It is what every boy wauts, and 
what every man ought to have. 
Send 3-cent stamp for catalogue 
and price-list to 
THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
588 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





& BEO., Manufacturers. Office end alesroom : 12) Ridge 
Avenue. Factors & 1218 Bpring Garden St., Philad'a. 
Send for Hiateesed Catalogueand Pru<-Lést. 
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For the accommodation of club subscribers to The Sunday School Times, we shall hereafter, when requested to do so, send the papers for a club to 
the separate individual addresses of its members, instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking 
the papers from the post-office each week, and of distributing them. Those now receiving packages who desire to have this change nfade, will please send to us, 
if they have not already done so, the names and addresses of those who are entitled to the paper. It will, of course, be understood that the papers for 3 club 
must all go to one post-office. It is believed that the adoption of this method of mailing will lead to the formation of many new clubs. The subscription 
rates are as follows:—From one to four copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty copies or over 
$1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. Those who have 
already formed clubs can have, upon application, the extra copy here offered. 

In case the papers for a club are already being sent to individual addresses, 25 cents in addition to the club rate having been paid for that purpose by each 
subscriber, we will, upon application, return the extra money thus paid, or send an additional number of papers each week, or extend the time of sub 
scription, as may be preferred. 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, are shut out from the possibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
give to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
low rate of one dollar per copy a year. The new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is less than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per .copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 


’ eopies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. The papers for such clubs will be sent to the individual addresses, the same 


as for larger clubs. . 

If any school of the class here mentioned has already sent an order for a club for its full number of teachers, and has paid us a higher rate than this 
new plan provides, we will, upon application, return to the school the extra money thus paid, or send additional papers each week, or extend the time of subscrip- 
tion, as may be preferred. 

FOUR WEEKS FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 
of & Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of the 
paper.as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial. If a school 
is not ready to subscribe at once for a year, the subscription can be made for either three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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